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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~.>—_ 
HE South American mails bring intelligence of a catastrophe 
almost without a parallel in modern history. Two thousand 
ladies have been burnt alive in the capital of Chili. On the 8th 
December, the last day of the festival of the Immaculate Conception, 
some three thousand ladies of Santiago, mostly of the higher classes, 
with several hundred men, crowded into the cathedral to attend the 
special service. The church, a wooden one, was lighted with twenty 
thousand tapers, arranged in festoons and hung with drapery , which, 
justas the service began, caught fire. The flamesspread in an 
instant round the building, the mass of candles gave it volume and 
intensity, the roof began to sputter, the men, panic-stricken, 
rushed like a herd of bullocks to the door, crushing the women in 
their passage, the roof kept dropping fire, and in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour two thousand women were charréd, black, and 
dead, Two hundred cart-loads of corpses were carried out, and 
there can be scarcely a family of note in Chili which has not lost a 
representative. ‘The great majority of the victims must have died 
of suffocation, the smoke from the burning draperies completely 
filling the church. 


The week has been full of rumours connected with Schleswig- 
Holstein, but as they contradict one another, they are scarcely worth 
discussion. The new facts embodied among them appear to be 
something like these. ‘The King of Denmark offered to submit 
the question of withdrawing the Constitution to his Parliament, 
provided the allied Courts would suspend the advance of troops for 
five weeks. ‘This demand was rejected, and the Prussians appeared 
in Kiel on the 25th inst., while the Austrians on Thursday were 
pouring through Hamburg in the same direction. On receipt of 
the German refusal the British Government applied to Paris, ask- 
ing whether the Emperor Napoleon intended to interfere, and 
were informed that, although disapproving the menaces addressed 
to Denmark, his Majesty was not at present prepared to intervene. 
Beyond this all is darkness, for though the balance of probabili- 
ties is in favour of the British Government taking up the quarrel, 
the statement that thirty thousand men have been warned for 
action rests on little or no foundation. 


Strange to say, the Prussian and Austrian Parliaments are 
both at issue with their Governments, not for going to war, but for 
being so very moderate. ‘The Prussian Chamber, on January 
22nd, voted by 275 to 51 that, “As the direction of Austro- 
Prussian policy can have no other result but to deliver over the 
Duchies for a second time to Denmark, they would not vote the 
12,000,000 thalers demanded by the Premier.” ‘The Chamber was 
haughtily lectured by Herr von Bismark for desiring to reduce the 
Ministers into Ministers of the Parliament, and prorogued by the 
King distinctly on the ground “ that the majority of the House of 
Representatives side beforehand against the Prussian Fatherland.” 
Meanwhile the Austrian Reichsrath on the same day voted that 
Germany had a right to demand the non-incorporation of 
Schleswig, and a position for the Duchies equal to that of any other 
fection of the Danish Monarchy, and, therefore, refused to grant the 
ten millions of florins asked for by the Government, but granted 
5,300,000. While, therefore, all Europe is threatening the two great 
P Owers for entering on a war of aggression, their own subjects are 
Punishing them for not being aggressive enough. They, again, hint 
abroad that they are anxious to bring the question before the 


tribunal of Europe, and hint at home that their object is to be rid | 
| a reduction of one-half. ‘The delegates, however, who met on Mon- 


of the arrangements of 1852. Herr von Bismark, indeed, openly 





told the Finance Committee that his object was to separate the 
Duchies from Denmark, though leaving the ducal chair to King 
Christian. 

Dr. Colenso has been condemned by the Bishop of Capetown onall 
the nine charges of heresy preferred against him, with the full con- 
currence of his two brother bishops on every charge. None of them 
expressed any real doubt either on the construction of Dr. Colenso’s 
meaning or the meaning of the Church formulz, and their judg- 
ments were about as much like Dr. Lushington’s scrupulously con- 
scientious interpretation as a sermon is like an act of Parliament. 
Dr. Colenso is condemned to be deposed from his office as bishop, 
and “to be further prohibited from the exercise of any divine 
office within any part of the Metropolitical Province of Capetown,” 
unless he recant all the heretical opinions cited from his writings 
before the 4th day of March next in London (or the 16th day of 
April in Capetown). The Bishop's agent, Dr. Bleek, protested 
against the legality of the judgment, and gave notice of appeal, 
and the Bishop of Capetown declined to recognize any appeal 
except to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and required that to be 
made within fifteen days. We have discussed the theology of the 
reverend judges elsewhere. 


It is still hailing epigrams in the Corps Législatif. On Thursday 
M. Rouher having pointed to universal suffrage as the test of 
Mexican feeling, Jules Favre remarked that it was odd policy to 
kill a nation in order to obtain its vote. “ Are we, like Pagan 
priests, to consult the entrails of victims for favourable auguries?” 
M. Thiers describes the expedition as one which would probably 
fail, and which, if it succeeded, would simply erect a second 
Brazil—Brazil, which, after a peace of fifty years, has a budget of 
four millions a year, and a trade of twenty-four millions. He re- 
commended an immediate treaty with Juarez, advice which, wise 
once, involves the useless sacrifice of ten thousand lives, treachery 
to the new Emperor, and the sacrifice of the last hope of restoring 
decent order in Mexico. ‘the invasion was bad enough, but to 
retire without accomplishing anything would be even more im- 
moral. It is reported by telegraph that Marquez has defeated 
Juarez, and that the Mexican President, attended only by three 
servants, is on his way to ‘Texas. 


Mr. Bright made a great speech at Birmingham on Tuesday 
evening to his constituents, which, though occupying six columns 
of the 7imes, was telegraphed in full, and appeared next morning 
in all the London papers. ‘The important points of the speech— 
which was full of examples of the speaker's singular felicity of ex- 
pression—are analyzed in another column ; but we may here re- 
mark that Mr. Bright believes, with ourselves, that the great 
pressure on the landlords will come from emigration, With the 
American Government offering 160 acres gratis to every adult 
person who applies for it, and to minors if they have served in the 
army or navy, it will be impossible to retain the new generation of 
agricultural labourers. ‘They know where America is, and what it 
costs to go there; and their single difficulty now is the passage- 
money. If that is surmounted by any large number, the “ family 
remittances” will soon, as in Ireland, draw the labourers to the 
ports as by an irresistible attraction. ‘The landlords’ choice will 
then lie between seeing wheat land laid down in pasture and 
making the day labourer very much more comfortable, rebuilding 
his cottage, employing him all the year, and remodelling the allot- 
ment system Those who think all such ideas absurd, forget that 
there are not two millions of adult male labourers, and that an 
emigration equal to that now going on from Ireland would reduce 
them one-half in twenty years. 


‘The Conservatives appear inclined to commence an agitation 
next session for the repeal of the malt tax. ‘They have an idea 
that it falls primarily upon the farmer, rather than the beer con- 
sumer, and are disposed even to make it a test question on the 
hustings. Several meetings have been held this week, notably one at 
Leicester, where Lord John Manners expressed his readiness to accept 
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day at the Bridge House Hotel, voted for “ total and immediate ” as 
amuch more exciting ery, and resolved to send orders to Sir Fitzroy 
The malt tax is always attacked 





ite in that sense. 
re is a chance of a surplus, but no one ever answers 
If the tax is abolished can 


Kelly to agi 
whenever th 
the most important question of all. 
the revenue obtained from spirits be maintained in the face of the 
competition of cheap beer ? 
might be met by transferring the duty from the malt tothe becr 
itself, but that would scarcely content the farmers who want to see 
a greater demand for barley. We fear their proposal will stand 


> 


little chance against a reduction of the income-tax. 


The intelligence from America is still strangely devoid of interest. | 


The Republicans, it would seem, have called their “ caucus” to 
nominate a president for the {th July, and the body will assemble 
at Chicago, perhaps to elect some utterly unknown man. The 
‘* favourite,” however, at present is Mr. Lincoln. Gold has risen 
to 158 under the idea that Mr. Chase must issue more paper money, 
and there is a general lull in active operations, the last sensation 
heading only stating that Longstreet had been reinforced. Our 
correspondent, it will be observed, maintains that the settlement of 
the South by New Englanders is part of the plan of the Adminis- 


tration. 





The Rey. Harold Browne, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cam- 


bridge, has been appointed Bishop of Ely. The appointment is a 
creditable one, the Church rather wanting a bishop with some 
acquaintance with theology, but Mr. Browne, we suspect, 
might not have been chosen had the Government not been obliged 
unwillingly to withdraw his brother, Colonel T. G. Browne, 
from the Government of New Zealand. ‘This is, we believe, the 
twelfth bishop who owes his mitre to Lord Palmerston. It is to 
kel, by the way, that the rule which excludes the four 
Bishops from the Peers makes the politics of the man 
The vote goes to another man, and 


be remat 





young 
selected very unimportant. 
when the protegé’s turn to sit comes round there is probably ¢ 
new premier. Every Minister cannot spread a murrain among 
Bishops and Knights of the Garter as Lord Palmerston seems 





to do. 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times states that the Prussian 
Government has, for the present, plenty of money, the revenue 
exceeding the expenditure, and there being an available reserve of 
some 6,750,000/., a very large sum for Prussia. Even when that 
is expended, the King could borrow on the strength of a compro- 
mise to be ultimately effected with his people, and on the security 
of the Crown lands, believed to be worth much more than two 


millions sterling. 

Herr von Bismark has explained to the Deputies the Prussian 
idea on the Schleswig-Holstein case. He wishes avowedly to upset 
the diplomatic arrangements of 1852 (not the treaty) which con- 
ceded the separation of Schleswig and Holstein, in order to return 
to the old German theory of their indissoluble union. But he 
would not object to have them united personally with the Danish 
Crown, if the United Duchies were subjected to the Federal Diet 
as a German State. Herr von Bismark thinks the Augustenburg 
dynasty could not be forced on Schleswig, though it might on 
Holstein, and if, therefore, the Augustenburg family is to be 
restored at all it will involve a separation between the Duchies, 
which he thinks most objectionable. He demands the withdrawal 
of the common Constitution of November last for Denmark and 
Schleswig, not at all as a final measure, but as clearing the way to 
the further solution above detailed. 





On Monday the magistrates of the Sittingbourne petty sessions 
were engaged in examining another alleged breach of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, the Government accusing one of their own 
officials, Mr. Rumble. the engineering inspector of machinery in 
Hler Majesty's dockyard at Sheerness, of being directly concerned in 
the offence. [ate last year, an old ship of war, the Victor, nearly 
going to pieces, was sold to Messrs. Coleman and Pearson. After 
the sale she went to Sheerness for repair, and while the repairs 
were still going on, on the 24th November, the Victor stole away, 
sailed for Calais, put up a Confederate flag, and took a Confede- 
rate captain on board, formerly mate of the Alabama, who in 
trying to engage the men promised that the prize-money should 
“go forward.” The allegation was that Mr. Rumble not only 
helped the Confederate vessel to sea on her illegal voyage, but 
afterwards actually went to Calais, and helped to engage the men 
for the voyage. As it does not appear that any of the Sheerness 
equipments were equipments necessarily for warlike purposes, had 
not the authorities of the vessel actually acknowledged the warlike 


‘2 The difficulty of using malt for food | 


destination of the ship there might have been no ease agains 

fitters-out. Even now it is not certain that there js prt 
seems to be held on all hands that a ship of war may be sold to 
belligerents, though not equipped for them. Mr, Rumble was 
however, committed for trial, and, of course, bail was taken, 


tT H Pace + . »nchipa ag oO 9Yra carry 
The distress in Lancashire has, we are sorry to say, begun to 


increase again somewhat rapidly. In the first week of January 
there were 3,100 more paupers than in the previous week, in the 
second week 5,620 more than in the first week, and in the thing 
| week 5,520 more than in the second, 

| 


The Townley case does not improve. Sir George Grey hag 
received replies from the magistrates who signed the certifieate, 
They all admit that they were “put in motion” by Townley’s 
own solicitor, ‘Three of them at least had prejudged the cago, and 
the fourth, Mr. Scott, who is stated by a brother magistrate to 
have hada strong prejudice against Townley, and to have dis. 
believed in his madness, does not, in his own letter, make any 
assertion of the kind, but does say rather pointedly that he had no 
| idea at all he was doing anything to decide the case, believing that 
| he was only giving an individual conviction of ‘Townley’s insanity, 
sand being quite “ unaware of its effect” as regarded the (sup- 
| posed) obligation on Sir George Grey. None of the magistrateg 
| offer the sliglitest reasons for their belief in Townley’s insanity, 





A very wise and vigorous effort is being made in Munster by 
Mr. Maguire, the Mayor of Cork, and others, to get up linen 
manufactories, to alleviate the distress of the labouring population, 
and it has received generous encouragement from Belfast, a city 
rapidly growing wealthy under the vast stimulus recently given to 
the linen trade. Only thirty-four years ago the first linen mill 
was built in Belfast, and now they are manufacturing and selling 
there near 1,100 tons of flax a week, at 70/. a ton, and the popu- 
lation is increasing so rapidly that 1,000 new houses have been 
built in Belfast in the course of the last year. The true way to 
counteract the alleged disproportion between the agrioultural popu- 
Jation and the land in Ireland, is not to send away the people to 
America but to found manufactures, and we are happy to see that 
the Cork attempt is being repeated in Limerick. 


A Catholic elector wrote a sensible letter to Saturday's Times 
to defend his party for their adhesion to the Conservatives and to 
maintain that the true Catholics would all, sooner or later, throw 
their influence on to that side. It is not, he says, the Italian 
question which alienates them from the Liberals, it is the Liberal 
policy on such subjects as the Divorce Act and the common or secular 
school system as distinguished from the religious education system, 
It is their hostility to the Liberal views on such subjects, he says, 
which are coming up for discussion all over Europe, which is all 
over Europe throwing the Catholic influence on to the Conserva- 
tive side. Only the other day, he points out, two distinct tele- 
grams were received from Belgium, ‘the Catholic party have 
triumphed,” and “ the Conservative party have triumphed in Bel- 
gium,” both meaning the same thing—the defeat of an attempt to 
secularize education and marriage laws. We do not think any 
attempt will be made in England, or has ever been made in 
Ireland, to ‘ secularize ” education, though a common education 
for children of different faiths on secular subjects has been tried in 
Ireland. But we agree with the Catholic that common principles 
will, except in rare cases, naturally ally the Catholics rather with 
the Conservative than the Liberal. The Liberal wins the 
Catholics all their privileges, their electoral rights, and even now 
their rights to have Catholic chaplains in the gaols, and then, quite 
naturally, loses their support. ‘he true Catholic can be made 
into a good Liberal only by persecution, and he who frees him 
from persecution restores him to his natural Conservatism. 

icici iain 

A correspondent sends us the following on the Shakespeare 

Committee and its non-existent funds :— 
“ Tho’ nothing comes of all their schemes and strife, 
Surely they render Shakespeare homage true, 
Acting his wittiest drama to the life, 
Who about Nothing make so much Ado?” 





The statements made in our article last week on Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s puff of the Whitworth gun are confirmed by a curiol 
announcement in the military intelligence in Thursday's 7imes 
“The Whitworth and Armstrong Committee appointed at Wool- 
wich by the War Department to decide on the comparative merits 
of the two rival gunmakers, notwithstanding their efforts to bring 
the trial to an issue, have received a notification from the Whit- 
worth Company, stating that their arrangements are still incom 
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and that no definite time can be fixed at present for the trial 


plete, 
. .. The whole of the Armstrong euns have been 
oo 


to take place. . 
in readiness for some time past.” 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times will have it that 
Prince Couza, Hospodar of the Moldo-Wallachian Principalities, is 
Vast quantities of arms are, it is said, 





becoming a tool of France. 
introduced into the country and forwarded to the Austrian frontier 
and to Servia, there to be stored against a day of general com- 
motion in the Turkish provinces. ‘The Roumans are arming also, 
the Prince having for some years expended the property of the 
convents, secularized by decree, in buying arms. ‘The Porte has of 
late demanded compensation for these convents, threatening to 
employ force in case of refusal, and the Prince has this week agreed 
to allow them two millions sterling. It will be remembered that 
the Wallachian question was one of those prop sed by the Emperor 
of the French for settlement by a general Congress, 





he Admiralty have decided this year to try the experiment of 
A J I 

building vessels plated with 44-inch iron, but of a small tonnage. | 

The Research, of 1,250 tons, coated from end to end with Warrior 


plates, has proved a great success, draws ouly 14 feet of water, 
steams 10} knots, and fought successfully against a gale which 
drove a wooden sloop of similar size into harbour. 
elads have been ordered, the largest of which will be of 4,246 tons, | 
and the smallest only 990. One of these, the Bellerophon, to be | 
finished in twelve months, is to be plated with 10 inches of teak and | 
6 inches of iron, and to be fitted with ten 300-pounder and two | 
600-pounder guns. Another steamer, the Pallas, is being built | 
for speed, and intended to carry 16 days’ coal at 14 miles an | 
hour. Pe 

Messrs. Collard and Collard, the pianoforte-makers, have been 
trying to expose a very common and very successful fraud. Pianos 
are advertised as for sale by distressed ladies, and deseribed so as 
to create the impression that they are by some well-known maker, 
the price affixed being about double the true value. In the present 
instance, the “‘widow” charged with the practice seems to have 
sold 100 pianos in a twelvemonth with labels which read like 
“Collard,” but are really Folkard from Collards’, There is pro- 
bably no trade in London so full of fraud as that in pianos, thie 
purchasers nine times out of ten knowing nothing of the compara- 
tive value of the instruments except as furniture, while most of the 
makers keep up the old wretched system of two or three prices, one 
for the rich, another for the poor, and a third and totally different 
one for the professionals. 


Ten iron- | 


Mr. Richard Oke Millett, a surgeon, of Penpol, West Cornwall, 
has been arrested upon a charge of having poisoned his brother, 
Jacob Millett. Deceased, who was in easy circumstances, was 
living with his brother on 30th December, and ate a very hearty 
dinner at two o'clock. An hour after he complained of pain in his 
stomach, and his brother gave hima glass of brandy, and a female 
servant subsequently procured him whisky and water. During the 
night he vomited several times and next morning he died. 
Another brother, whose suspicions had been in some way excited, 
applied to the Home Secretary, the body was exhumed, and poison 
found in it,—hence the proceedings, which are only as yet interest- 
ing from the great rarity of this crime among the educated. 


It would seem that there still lingers some of that ima- 
ginative confidentialness between the actor and his audience 
which is always expressed in prologues and epilogues, and a 
shadow of which has passed into literature in the addresses once 
frequent from the author to his ‘“ gentle reader.” In the Adelphi 
Theatre, at Birmingham, last Saturday, most curious confidences 
were made by the clown, and sprites, and other personages in the 
pantomime to the ‘* gods ” in the gallery, while the manager pleaded 
his cause against them, and the ** gods ” raised a copper subscription 
for the sprite who danced so energetically for them without having 
either, as he said, his wages, or the immediate hope of them. It 
began in the clown knocking at the doctor's door without receiving 
answer, when he exclaimed, ‘I'he doctor’s struck,” and immedi- | 
ately came forward and poured forth the actors’ grievances to the | 
audience. After this confession the entertainment went on till it 
came to one of the clown’s jumps, when, finding the person 
decamped who ought to have received him, he remonstrated 
anxiously with some one outside the stage and declined to break | 
his neck. After this the audience seem to have been taken 
freely into confidence, to have played a very conspicuous 
part in the remainder of the drama, raising, as we said, an 
impromptu subscription for a devoted sprite, who danced | 





about among the naked iron frameworks where lights and fairies 
ought to have been as cheerfully as if the illusion was complete. 
He deserved the money, if only for the extraordinary conquest 
obtained by his sympathy with the audience over his feelings as 
an aitist. It must have been more wounding to him as an artist 
to dance amid the bare machinery than for Mr. Cooper to exhibit 
his hare cattle without Mr. Lee's landseape-background, in mere 
justice to the feelings of expecting spectators, 

Lady Pasley, of 7 Esplanade, Plymouth, has told, in the Times 
of Thursday, a frightful story of the misery of a little fishing 
village, called Beer, in the neighbourhood of Axminster, The 


place is actually plague-stricken with measles. ‘The inhabitants 


, are all fishermen, and at this time of the year always in want. 


The children do not die of the disease, but of weakness and starva- 
tion after it. Mrs. Bingham, Lady Pasley’s sister, who lives near 
Axminster, writes, the bell is tolling constantly, and five or six 
children brought over here in a cart to be buried daily. The 
village altogether is like a thing you dream of. The mothers 
themselves look like hungry wolves, without a feeling left for their 
dead children, I have only seen one woman crying, until I said 
a kind word, such as ‘The summer is coming, and better times, 


| please God,’ and then they sob as if they would go into hysterics 


from weakness. In one den to-day there were six children lying 
before the fireplace, and I asked the woman if they were hungry. 
‘No,’ she said, * thank God they are not as hungry as I am, for I 
have nothing to give them. I! could eat the table-board!’ These 
poor children die in the dark, and the mothers have to watch for 
daylight to see them, not having a candle in the house.” Who is 
the clergyman of this parish ? It is curious that Lady Pasley only 
gives her own address at Plymouth, and her sister’s, at Seaton 
near Axminster, and does not refer to the clergyman, who must 
be employed burying, and we will hope also visiting, these poor 
wretches. 

The demand for money for commercial purposes has been far 
from active this week. In the open market, however, which is 
well supplied with capital, the lowest quotation for bills is 7§ per 
cent. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England, although over 
100,000/. in gold has been withdrawn for Egypt, has increased 
$8,111/. The total supply is 13,022,220/. 


Advices from Paris state that the stock of bullion in the Bank 
of France amounts to 7,200,0001., being an increase of 440,000/. 
compared with the last return, The quotation for money is still 7 
per cent, 


wees 


About 500,000. in gold and 755,500/. in silver has arrived from 
New York and the West Indies, ‘The steamer for the East took 
out 567,9401. 


The subscriptions to the new French loan have exceeded by 
fifteen times the amount required. 


Consols during the week have fallen 3 per cent., and in Greck 
bonds a further decline, equal to 12 per cent., has taken place. 
Mexican and Turkish as well as most railway securities have ruled 
firm. 


On Saturday last consols closed at 90§, 3, for delivery, and 90}, 
91, for February. Yesterday, they left off at 90} for money, and 
904, 8, for the present account. 


Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities, with the latest quotations of Friday 


week :-— 
Friday, Jan. 22, Friday, Jan. 29. 


Greek ee oe oe ee 7 24 21 
Do. Coupons .. o oe oe lo oo % 
Mexican e ° ° 35 * bo 
Spanish Passive 33 +e 13h 
Do. Certiticates oo oe oe ee — oe 18 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee oe + 695 ee Tug 

o 1s2.. o oe oe 66 e 67 

Consolidés. . ‘“s fot ee 4¢) 


The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Jan.22, Friday, Jan. 2%. 


Caledonian .. oe ee oe _ ee 121 oe 121 
Great Fastern ee eo a oe o~ 49% oe 49} 
Great Northern Lee — ane os oe l2s 7 128 
Great Western... .. ee ee oe 65. ee bo 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1lo oe 110 
Loudon and Brighton - oe -_ ee 105 =e 103 
London and North Western ee - oe 107 ee 107 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee ee 43 ee it 
Midland oe _ os oe oe 129 oe had 
North Eastern, Berwick . ae oe es 103 a 103 
Do. for! eo oe *e ee yo es 91 
West Midland, Oxford .. - a eo 40 ow 39} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE ANGLO-GERMAN QUARREL. 
i quarrel between Denmark and Germany has all this 
week been hurrying on to war. The Cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin seem to find in the novel accord between 
them relief from their habitual indecision, and have been 
pushing their preparations with a vigour which suggests any- 
thing rather than a secret hope of settlement by diplomacy. 
Holstein has already been occupied by the Prussians under 
the command of Field-Marshal von Wrangel, Duke Frederick 
has been reduced to a private individual, the volunteer 
guard of Kiel has been disbanded under menace, and the 
Austrian half of the army is pouring in at the rate of four 
thousand men a day to the support of its ally. There is 
still need of artillery, of pontoons, and of the collection of a 
reserve; but there is nothing whatever apparent to prevent 
an attempt to cross the Eider in the first week of next month. 
That attempt, moreover, would seem to have been resolved on. 
The King of Denmark,—who, be it remembered, is German by 
blood, residence, and education—aware of the extreme danger 
of the contest against forty millions of men, and pressed by the 
non-German Governments to leave the Germans no legal foot- 
hold, offered to assemble his Parliament and submit to 
them a proposal for abolishing the common constitution. 
The allied Cabinets, however, either afraid of a cry of trea- 
chery among their own subjects, or suspecting that the offer 
was intended only to gain time till a thaw made the Danne- 
werke impassable, or aware that the Danish Parliament would 
at once reject the proposal, refused to allow of delay, and 
hurried on preparations more rapidly than before. Finally, 
the Emperor of the French, while asserting his desire to 
maintain the Treaty of 1852, has signified that as yet he sees no 
reason for active interference. The quarrel, therefore, still 
remains one between Denmark and Germany, and to all appear- 
ance must be fought out by arms. Some writers, usually well 
informed, affect indeed to believe that Germany may give 
way; but all German acts are directly in contradiction to that 
theory, and while the two Courts are united they may with 
some reason conceive themselves beyond external menace. 
From within they have nothing to fear. Both their Parlia- 
ments haye remonstrated, and both have been effectively 
snubbed, and while the Reichsrath has only reduced the vote 
from ten to five millions sterling the Prussian Minister 
declares that he can get money sufficient without any vote 
at all. The petty Governments have shrunk back into 
their natural insignificance, and that of Bavaria in particular 
is so cowed that it has not even ventured to call together its 
Dict, lest it should, perchance, pass dangerous resolutions. 
Under these circumstances the temptation of the German 
Powers will be to fulfil the wish of the great German people, 
at least so far as the entrance into Schleswig is concerned. 
On the other hand, it seems certain that King Christian in 
giving way would, probably, endanger his throne, the Danes 
in their wrath at his treachery declaring for Charles XV. 
of Sweden, and as to the people, their view has for months 
been clear. Whatever soldier may cross the Eider is to be 
driven back with the bayonet—a resolve which alone among 
all decisions connected with Schleswig-Holstein has the merit 
of simplicity. The Austro-Prussians can scarcely avoid 
advancing, the Danes if they advance must fight—that 
seems to us, in spite of hopeful rumours, the drift of the 
situation. 

But England? There have been just four definite statements 
set afloat this week, every one of which has been believed for as 
many hours. According to the first, which affected the funds, 
the Cabinet had finally decided to retire from a dangerous posi- 
tion, and leave Germany and Scandinavia to fight the matter 
out. Then it was asserted in the most positive terms that 
the Government, so far from receding, had ordered the 
Channel fleet to Spithead and the Mediterranean fleet to the 
Adriatic, and had warned twenty or thirty regiments of in- 
fantry to hold themselves in readiness for active service in a 
cold climate. Next it was stated that these movements all 
depended upon the consent of the Emperor of the French, 
and that the Emperor had, at the eleventh hour, declined to 
interfere in a question in which England had so much more 
direct an interest. Finally, the world was informed that a 
split had occurred in the Cabinet, that Earl Russell had 
declined to make the passage of the Eider a casus belli, 
and that the majority of the Cabinet being in favour 
of the decided course he had submitted his resignation. 
Not one of these rumours is, probably, true, but of 
course as they thicken opinion begins to shape itself, and 


parties are already forming for and against a war. The ex. 
treme Conservatives, it is clear, will be warmly for Denmark 
the extreme Liberals warmly for peace, but the bulk of the 
people is still entirely undecided. There are, in truth, no 
data as yet for the formation of a working opinion. It is 
easy to argue that England has no interest to sustain in the 
Baltic, that Germany is our natural ally, and that we had 
better enjoy our surplus and leave the Continent to itself 
It is easier still to affirm that the cause of Denmark is that 
of the weak against the strong, that the invasion is pure 
aggression, that Germany is becoming ambitious, and that a 
nation of forty millions of men cannot be permitted to eat its 
way into the North Sea, the Black Sea, and the Atlantic al) 
at once. But one-half of all those arguments are wholly 
beside the question, which is one, first of all, of honour. If 
Denmark has received no promises, and has been distinctly 
warned that England, in interfering, acted only as amicus 
curie, with no idea of helping to pay the expenses of litiga- 
tion, then the whole argument is reduced to one of general 
politics, and we question if any English interest in the 
Baltic, or even the safety of the small nationalities, is worth 
the cost and the suffering of a general European war, 
But it is hard to believe that Denmark has made concession 
after concession except upon a distinct understanding that 
when once clear of all appearance of wrong-doing she should 
be protected in her right. It may well be that the British 
Government, knowing that war was inevitable if Denmark did 
not concede, and that it might be avoided if she did, consented 
to make promises for the sake of peace which must be sup- 
ported even though at the cost of war. That is the drift of the 
few despatches which have hitherto been published, and if that 
be the truth, then whatever the anger of the country at the 
Government which allowed such pledges to be given, they 
must be maintained in spirit as well as letter. Upon this 
point, however, there exist as yet no data even for an opinion, 
and we strongly recommend the gentlemen who are talking so 
very freely to suspend their judgments, at least for the single 
week which must elapse before they know whether or not 
their view is compatible with England’s honour. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

HIS generation has few intellectual excitements more 
pleasurable than a speech from Mr. Bright, and the 
pleasure is multiplied two-fold when Mr. Bright feels himself 
attacked by an adversary strong enough to call out all his 
faculties. All idea of ‘‘ rushing ’’ is then laid aside, and the 
great athlete steps smilingly into the arena, delivering his 
terrible blows with immoveable temper, and an apparent 
rapidity which only masks his consummate wariness. We 
do not know a better illustration of the true value of physique 
than is afforded by the difference between Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden in their warfare with the Times. The member 
for Rochdale, intellectually nervous and fretful, impatient of 
contradiction, and sensitive to opinion, screams out cliarges 
against his foe which the public rejects in mere irritation at 
their ear-piercing tone. The force of areally great mind is lost 
through want of control, the instrument seems to clang only 
because it is so highly strung. The member for Birminghan, 
on the other hand, Quaker by training, fighting man by God's 
appointment, accepts the battle with a lusty glee which 
precludes alike nervousness and irritation, and makes him, 
victorious or defeated, alike the favourite of the people. No 
crowd of Englishmen, even though made up of patricians, 
ever turns down its thumbs on Mr. Bright. In his speech 
of Tuesday, at Birmingham, one of the ablest, because 
most temperate, that he ever delivered, he of course 
takes up for himself the quarrel Mr. Cobden took up 
on his behalf. Of course, also, he hits hard, but it is 
always with a visible smile, a tacit admission that punish- 
ment, if he gets it, is within the rules of the game. Mr. 
Cobden, after each blow, calls out to his adversary te fght 
fair; Mr. Bright only recovers his guard, willing to accept with 
temper what of return his blow may bring. On the major 
quarrel, his own “ agrarian’’ projects, he, of course, wins the 
game, for the Zimes never had a case, and on the minor one, 
the use of the anonymous, he explains that he has no wish to 
abolish it, but regrets the way in which “it can be used to 
protect men without sense of honour.” For the rest, but for 
the allusion to Mr. Walter, which was wholly unneeded and 
unfair,—the proprietor of a newspaper not standing like its 
editor habitually within the arena,—Mr. Bright would have 
done much to re-establish the excellent case Mr. Cobden’s 
thin-skinnedness tempted him in his temper to throw away. 
He would have shown, conclusively, that he had been unjusti- 








fiably misrepresented, which, not Mr. Delane’s perfect com- 
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mand of temper, was the point the member for Rochdale 
intended in his letters to establish to public satisfaction. 

The personal contest is, however, only of passing interest. 
The permanent fact of the speech is, that Mr. Bright has at 
last defined his relation to that system of legislation which 
the public seems inclined for brevity’s sake to denominate the 
«Jand laws.” ‘There is no more doubt of that system being 
ultimately thrown into the crucible than there is of the 
ultimate revival of liberal feeling among the English con- 
stituencies, and it is of the utmost importance to understand 
what kind of outturn Mr. Bright and those who agree with 
him really hope to produce. He has described that outturn 
with insufficient minuteuess, it is true, but still very intelli- 

ibly, and we are bound to say it is not precisely what we or 
the public believed. Reading Mr. Bright’s Rochdale speech 
by the light of his known opinions, and of a few hints scat- 
tered through his earlier speeches, we certainly suspected 
him of a hankering after the Continental system of compul- 
sory division upon every death vacancy. That system was 
originally devised in most countries to gratify the hunger after 
equality, and was maintained through the great reaction 
which succeeded 1815, because of all great political changes 
it was the one which least affected the Kings. They do not 
erave, as the Czar has shown, a great aristocracy standing im- 
moveable between themselves aud the people, and they made no 
effort to disturb an arrangement which, by pulverizing society, 
makes the road easy for their chariot wheels. They blun- 





dered, as selfish men, whether kings or demagogues, do, 
forgetting that though sand is smooth a sandstorm is worse | 
than ruts, and Englishmen, who observed their course and | 
waut neither equality nor revolutions, mentally rejected the | 
scheme. The middle classes, indeed, regard it—a little | 
absurdly—as beyond the range of political argument, as some- 
thing to be discussed only as we diseuss socialism or ‘ phalan- 
steres.” Lyea Mr. Bright could not have raised any feeling 
in favour of a law “‘ to stop a man’s making a will ’’—that 
would have been the popular phrase—and we thought him 
devoted to an idea as hopeless and almost as mischievous as 
O’Connell’s cry for repeal. He has now at last explained 
himself and his plan, and as we understand it is unexpectedly 
mild. With a momentary assumption of Conservatism which 
to any one among his audience who understood the Spectator 
must have seemed exquisitely amusing, he declared that this 
journal went too far, and that he did not desire quite such 
extensive changes, and then proposed a scheme substan- 
tially the same in fact, though not the same in intent, 
with that we proposed last week. He would, of course, 
though he does not say s0, sweep away the convey- 
ancing difficulties which, though they arose, no doubt, natur- 
ally enough out of the feudal theory of tenure, are now chiefly 
maintaiued in order to make up lawyers’ incomes. He would 
abolish, he admits, the law of primogeniture, substituting 
for it, however, a system which requires a good deal more 
defiuition. He says, ‘‘ For example, suppose a man has got 
money in the bank—and I wish everybody had (cheers and 
lauguter)—suppose he has machinery in a miil, or merchan- 
dise ina warehouse, or shares and parchments in his safe ; 
when he dies the law makes a distribution of all that pro- 
perty in accordance, as I believe, with the principle of natural 
parental affection and justice. I say, let that principle be ex- 
tended to all property of which a man may die possessed.” 
That idea of ‘‘ natural justice” is all very well as applied to 
children, though subject even in their case to certain limita- 
tions; but what rule of “ natural justice” divides property 
among one’s cousins? Does Mr. Bright want it all to be 
divided among ‘‘ next of kin,” because if he does he must 
give up talking about “natural” descent, or does he wish, 
with half the best thinkers in England, that outside the for- 
bidden degrees there should be uo intestate heirship at all, 
the property lapsing into the revenue, as that of intestate 
bachelor bastards now does. ‘hat, however, is matter of de- 
tail, but not so the plan for revising the law of entail. Mr. 
Bright speaks so succinctly that to avoid misrepresentation we 
again give his own words :—“ With regard to the question of 
entails I would say this: —The Spectator proposes that a man 
may entail his property, so as to prevent his heir and the next 
heir from disposing of it. That is, that there shall only be 
two persons in the entail. I only propose this, that a man 
may leave his property to any persons who may be living at 
the time he makes his will; but at present he can leave to a 
number of people and to the child unborn, and who may not 
be born until twenty years after the making of the will. I 
Would alter that system. I should be content to have 
the property left to persons in existence and whose 





names should appear in the will, and you wouldn’t find 


as A, B, or C died off that the property would come into 
the hands of a man who would have the absolute disposal of it.” 
We also propose, not more than that, as Mr. Bright says, but 
precisely that, with the addition of a clause providing as in 
New York, that if the heir in possession die a minor there 
shall be a remainder-man. But we also propose what Mr. 
Bright calmly leaves out of sight, viz., that trusts shall retain 
their validity, that an owner may settle his estate on any lives 
in being during his own lifetime. The distinction, legally 
small, is politically enormous, for though it does not perpetuate 
an aristocracy, it enables an aristocracy to perpetuate itself. 
To take an illustration too well known to be invidious. Mr. 
Bright’s idea is that Lord Derby shall have power to leave 
Kuowsley to Lord Stanley, and Lord Stanley’s son, if he has 
one, thus leaving the grandson absolute owner under any 
circumstances. Our proposal is that also, plus this, that 
Lord Derby shall have power in his life-time to “ settle” 
Knowsley for one generation, ¢. e., to give Lord Stanley only 
a life interest. The difference seems small, but the work- 
ing effect would be widely different. Under Mr. Bright’s 
scheme, every family would break up some day or 
other, absolute owner being minor, lunatic, spendthrift, 
or what not, but under ours each successive heir as 
he reached majority might be made tenant for life. Lord 
Stanley, for example, not being able to sell the estate 
for his own benefit would have an interest, #.e., the interest 
of the ordinary aristocratic idea, in bribing his son to resettle. 
Entail would be prevented because an absolute owner could, 
if that were the family policy, always be made by simple 
failure to settle, but then the ownership could also always be 
prevented. If Mr. Bright is not prepared for this then he is 
not prepared to allow of any trusts at all, for no trust can 
possibly be simpler than one for a single life in being without 
additions or reservations, or encumbering conditions of any 
sort. People can do more than that even now with personal 
property, und it is done every day, the only difference being 
that the law, very much against legislators’ will, is obliged to 
let money be subject to the trustees’ fraud, while a fraudulent 
conveyance of land being no conveyance is not so subject. 
This is the point on which we want explanations from the 
member for Birmingham. As to wills we are agreed that devise 
to life or lives in being—always remembering the New York 
clause—is the longest expedient period of entail; but then is 
he prepared to allow of ante-mortuary trusts? If he is not, 
his measure would crumble the framework of English society ; 
if he is, it is consistent with English institutions and a very 
great improvement upon their present form. 

We ueced not say how heartily we sympathize with Mr. 
Bright’s hope for the labourer, but he wastes time upon one 
point, that of his physical condition. After every assertion 
us to his prosperity, and comfort, and happiness has been lis- 
tened to, there remains this fact, which no landlord will try 
to question. The great majority of English labourers are 
afraid to leave their parishes lest they should lose their right 
to ask the national alms! If that be independence, what on 
earth is pauperism ? 


CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS. 
ILE Conservatives are said to be considering in that rather 
vague way which generally precedes a session of Parlia- 
ment whether or not it is worth while to make a rush for 
power; and an able contemporary, which well knows how 
to muke its praise decidedly less palatable than its blame, 
and now and then, perhaps, uses its knowledge, has exhorted 
them in its own peculiar style of derisive encouragement to 
make the attempt. ‘Why should the Conservatives be 
supposed incapable of doing very little and writing any 
number of despatches? They might, too, make their 
despatches civil and conciliatory, and although this would be 
a great change, it might not be a bad one.” This view of a 
Conservative government may appear humble, but it is sound. 
When there is any reforming passion in the country, the 
proper duty of the Conservatives is clearly not to guide the 
engiue but to sit in the guard’s van and put on the break. 
But when there is no steam on, and the train does not move 
at all even without the break, it becomes comparatively im- 
material whether the guard sits on the engine and the engine- 
driver at the break, or vice versd. Now, therefore, if ever 
the Conservatives would seem to have a fair chance of govern- 
ing the country, and—so long as the present fit of profound 
apathy as to home-affairs lasts—of expressing adequately the 
feeling of the nation. 
Unfortunately, however, for the prospects of the Conserva- 
tive party, it is rarely practicable for it to have really able 
leaders who are of the same grain of mind with the bulk of 
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the party, and can command, when in office, the full political | Disraeli the Foreign Office. But we think no conceivable 
confidence of their followers. or it requires no small ability | combination would create more horror in the country, 
—no small spirit of enterprise—to govern the country even in | exchange Lord Malmesbury for Sir Stafford Northeote would 
the most sedate times with popular credit; and though you) be like taking your head clerk into partnership and getting 
may find plenty of both ability and enterprise in connection with | rid of a fidgetty old senior,—-a result desirable, perhaps, but 
Conservative opinions, they seldom happen to be exactly of | not very well calculated to weight a viewy and speculative 
that subdued type which both raises Conservatism in its own head. Ou the other hand, to put Mr. Disracli at the Foreign 
eyes and the eyes of the world, and yet fails to sow any suspicion | Otlice instead of at the Treasury would be absolutely putting 
in the Conservative ranks of a wish to desert the slow hum-j| temptation in a gambler’s way. With his head full of 
drum policy that is so dear to them. The late Sir Robert Peel anxicty how to get money and yet avoid unpopular taxation Mr. 
was such a leader—such as can scarcely be expected again in a | Disracli is, at least, as safe as he can ever be. It is always 
century. He was the slow Conservatism personified ; and yet | well to steady the flighty partner with the care of the 
he had ability and activity, and ambition enough to give to the | accounts. They lower the tone of the mind. But to give 
party a new status, and even to the country, as long as he | him the foreign correspondence,—the direct control of the 
stood at the helm, a position of some dignity. Generally, | intrigues,—would be to stimulate every visionary and excur- 
however, the model Conservative,—such a man as Sir John! sive faculty in his head. Three months would scarcely 
Pakington, laboriously dull, ar Sir Stafford Northcote, shrill | elapse before the dream of some new construction would 
in accounts, or pouring out common-places in a high monoton-/| induce him cither to express his own sympathy with the 
ous key—is not a man to transfigure Conservatism in the eyes | Pope in the name of the nation, or to assure the Emperor of 
of the party and the world, and inspire confidence by his| the French we did not wish to interfere with his views either 
capacity without forfeiting it by misplaced originality. Noj| in Italy or the East, or to offer our respectful sympathy with 
doubt Conservatism attracts plenty of really able men into its} Austria in her effort to put down Hungary, or, perhaps, to 
ranks,—but not, unfortunately, of the type in which the} speculate in American politics, or to initiate some great 
country party can recognize its own genius. The attractive scheme for setting up a Scandinavian Power with an English 
work of Conservatism, the work, too, which so long as| guarautee, or to do something else that would fill country 
Conservatives are in opposition any political volunteer who | geutlemen’s hearts with terror and dismay. ‘To steady Mr. 
can do it well will be gladly permitted to do without any too | Disraeli by giving him fresh temptations of the most alluring 
close investigation of his fundamental faith, is the work of | kind, and Sir Statlurd Northcote as a guardian angel to find 
snubbing advanced views, “ putting down ” all eager hopes, | him a way of escape out of them, is not a plan that would com- 
and generally proving that a sane intelligence, even if} mand the confideuce of country gentlemen. 
very sanguine, can only at best expect to prevent the; The other great difliculty of the Conservative party is that 
present from deteriorating as compared with the past. This is; in a time when wars and rumours of wars abound, even the 
often very congenial work, especially to young men of culture. | Conservatives themselves will wish to see a strong military and 
Mr. Disraeli showed in the commencement of his carecr mag- | naval administration. Now, though the genius of the Conserva- 
nificent genius for it. Lord Robert Cecil obviously enters! tive party would naturally fit it to support a proud British 
into it con amore, and is one of the very best and rouudest | attitude in its leaders much better than the genius of the 
snubbers inthe House. Lord Stanley enjoys it when not with- | Liberal party fits it to support the same kind of attitude,— 
held by his profound respect for the growing force of a winning | siuce the Couservatives have no commercial party which 
cause. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald is scarcely critical enough | supports peace at any price,—its want of experience in war, 
for it—by far too much disposed to be constructive—but sull aud its remarkable weakness in naval and military adminis- 
he can make his points with success; and Sir Hugh Cairns | tration when it was last in power, would not give the country 
has showed much more than professional capacity for it. But confidence in a Conservative ministry for these unsettled times. 
still, though this is all very well for the carping phase of | Lord de Grey has earned a high repute for ability as well as for 
Opposition, it is not the capacity which wins the confidence of full knowledge of his department, and in the Duke of Somerset's 
the country gentlemen. You could as soon win for the | commanding judgment even the Conservatives feel the deepest 
Saturday Review the species of mental obeisance with which | coufidence. It would give no satisfaction to anybody at 
an official department looks at its annual blue-book, or gain for | present to exchange Lord Palmerston, who is feared more even 
Garibaldi the same description of confidence with which a/ than he is respected on the Continent, for a Derby-Disraeli 
regular army regarded the Duke of Wellington, as inspire the | Cabinet; and the Duke of Somerset and Lord de Grey for Sir 
true country party with any distinct feeling of moral trust in ' John Pakington and General Peel. On the whole, we antici- 
that sceptical side of cultivated Conservatism which exercises | pate that the Conservatives—unless the Liberals make some 
itself at the expense of unripe reforms and enthusiastic dreams. | startling blunder—will prefer Lord Palmerston’s guidance, at 
It is not unwilling to profit by this effective weapon in defeat- | least for another session. He may be nominally a Liberal. 
ing the pressure of the Liberal party, but it is not the faculty But it may seem even safer toa Conservative mind to be ruled 
which really wins confidence from the British landowner, | by a man who is quite open to consider reforms, but never 
or which can discipline and command them as Sir Robert / thinks the time come for them, than by one who rejects the 
Peel could discipline and command them before his good seuse idea altogether. There is a sort of concession to the super- 
came into disastrous collision with their prejudices on the stition of educated men in the former course which pacifies 
corn laws. The ability which gathers round the Conservative | their conscience, and at the same time prevents all fear of 
party is rarely of the kind to lead it effectively. A typical violent reaction. Seeing these things, we think the Conserva- 
Conservative is usually too dull to take the highest place in| tives will be inclined for the present to let well alone. 
the realm with conspicuous success. A critical, highly culti- | 
vated Conservative is usually unable to give out the true | M. THIERS AND DR. VIRCHOW. 
solemn sort of watchword with the proper sort of solemnity | JE know of few things more striking in politics than the 
that makes the party fecl at home under the influence of his | \W contrast between the position of the French and the 
words. It is the misfortune of a Conservative Government to| Prussian Oppositions. ‘The French is small in number, 
be absolutely dependent on the aid of men who are apt to lead feeble in privilege, and fighting up against strength which to 
it into uncongenial positions,—either on eccentric mancu-| the bystander seems irresistible, against a supremely able 
verers, or on politicians who represent only the cynical dis-| despot backed by the army and almost all the classes from 
belief in reform, not the natural affection of the country party | which that army isdrawn. It represents as yet scarcely any but 
towards the old state of things. | the intellectual classes, the writers, thinkers, politicians, and 
Hence the one great difficulty of the Conservative party ‘artizans of the great industrial towns, people whose ideas, so 
must usually be, as it now is, the want of a really trusted | to speak, rather than their interests, are injured by the 
chief in the House of Commons,—a chief who, by intellectual | régime of compression. Yet these men, representing but a 
rank their natural leader, is also by instinct able to divine fraction of the nation, unable to initiate any measure or refuse 
their feelings and express them in a way that will save them | any Imperial vote, who are, even on subjects like taxation, 
from ridicule or shame. The new combinations suggested | left always in a hopeless minority, who are compelled some- 
never succeed in eliminating Mr. Disraeli, for the very | times to battle with the Chamber for permission to speak at 
obvious reason that his conspicuous abilities render it quite | all, and who can effectively open their lips on administrative 
impossible to leave him out: and the more the effort is made to | subjects only once in every session, these men are felt, and justly 
balance his unsafe brilliancy by strong-headed colleagues | felt, by the most powerful Government in the world, to be 
the more unlike a steady Conservative Ministry the com- | exceedingly dangerous. ‘Che Imperial orators speak softly to 
bination becomes. For instance, it has been very generally | them, the Imperial Ministers modify plans lest they should be 
proposed to oust Lord Malmesbury, give Sir Stafford exasperated, the Emperor himself is disturbed from his habitual 
Northcote the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and Mr. | calm into the utterance of phrases which may involve menace 
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or may simply imply regret. Europe watches eagerly the 

phases of a struggle in which, as it well knows, David may | 
slay Goliath, and the chief of the Opposition, but yesterday ¢ 

historian on the shelf, has regained at a bound a high European 

rank, The Prussian Opposition, on the other hand, has a_ 
cleat majority of three-fourths of the Chamber, and is supported | 
steadily by the bulk of the population; has with it the hopes | 
of the ardent, the passionate approval of the most substantial | 
to contend with a man of some ability, but | 





« interests ;”” has ' 
little judgment, and no hold upon the nation; and has behind 
itin fact, though not in theory, a Press very nearly free, i.e., 
the German Press of all States not under the Hohenzollerns. 
Yet this opposition has absolutely no appreciable power. Not 
only can it not dictate any course to the Administration, but 
it cannot deflect the course the Administration has adopted. 
There is no better test of constitutional strength than 
the sudden occurrence of unexpected war. <A Govern- 
ment plunged into dangers which affect the national 
existence always thirsts for popular support, will always 
advance halfway towards accord with the nation which, 
should it be defeated, can exact such astern account. Money, 
too, isalways wanting, money in great sums, and money in great 
sums very swiftly brought together. The Prussian Govern- 
ment is preeisely in that situation, yet the Opposition, with | 
full control of the Chamber, of the Press, and of opinion, has | 
been unable to induce the Premier to swerve an inch from his 
line. The war has been denounced, the new loan denied, the 
increased levies refused, and yet Prussia as a State is actually | 
waging the war her representatives set themselves so eagerly 
to prevent. Von Bismark rates the members like a school- | 
master rating schoolboys, and the King dismisses his Chamber | 
asif they were only a troublesome encumbrance. 

Part, aud a great part, of the difference between the force | 
of the two Oppositions is due, no doubt, to their wide differ- 
ence in the matter of leaders. The French Opposition has at | 
least six, any one of whom would be regarded by France as 
a well selected Minister. The Prussian Opposition has not 
one. During the whole contest of two years not one man 
within the Chamber has obtained a virtual lead, not one is 
named by the country as the Premier's fitting successor. 
There is not one even who can be said to dictate a policy for 
the party. In Paris M. Thiers addresses his efforts succes- 
sively to points which he knows will excite the country, the 
state of the finances, an unpopular expedition, the excessive 
power of the functionaries, the terror under which the right 
of discussion in print must perforce be exercised. In Berlin 
the leaders address themselves, as a rule, to purely abstract 
points, the rights of the Chamber, the duties of Prussia to 
Germany, the precise spot at which the politician is to seek | 
the “pivot of power.” When they departed from this course | 
so far as to suggest higher pay and better rations, shoes 
without holes in them and woollen socks for soldiers em- | 
ployed on a winter campuign, the sensation was immediate, | 
and reactionaries began to tremble lest, perchance, the Army | 
should believe the Chamber its friend. The leaders even now 
have separated without a distinct pledge noé to ratify any | 
loan the King may venture to raise, and have, therefore, for | 
practical purposes, conceded the power they refuse. Every- | 
body knows that whenever the quarrel is adjusted the accept- | 
ance of the new debt will be the first article of reconciliation, | 
and the King, therefore, will only be forced to pay a little 
higher for the capitalist’s slight additional risk. The leaders 
seem not to know how even to talk so as to excite the 
people, while abroad their strange contempt for the treaty of 
1852 has alienated all public sympathy. Men who tear up 
one contract because they do not like its provisions must not 
complain if another is violated which they wished to retain 
intact. 

The root of the difference must, however, lic far deeper 
than this, for, after all, the heads of the Prussian Opposition | 
are at least the equals of the Ministers who attack them ; if 
Herr Sybel is violent, Herr von Bismark is insolent; if the 
Finance Comittee reports in a spirit of party virulence, thie | 
War Minister harangues in a tone of the very feeblest ill- | 
temper. That root must, we believe, be sought in the 
national character, and the wonderfully different effect pro- 
duced by cloquence upon the national mind. A Frenchman's 
intellect and his will seem in polities one and indivisible, 
while in the German they are as widely divided as the intel- 
lect and the conscience. Convince a Frenchman that an 
axiom is true, and he acts on that axiom; convince a Cier- 
man, and he only talks about the new truth. Frenchmen, 
feeling as Prussians feel—that their taxes are expended with- 
out sufficient legal authority, and considering that a practical 
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that method too weak, would descend into the streets. Prus- 
sians simply content themselves with proving that anybody 
who says the expenditure is legal knows nothing about the 
matter. So with the comparative impression produced by 
French and German eloquence. The French orator’s speech 
seems in some way to affect the French readex’s will, till he is 
ready there and then to perform the act which is the logical 
result of the speaker's brilliant points—to shoulder his 
musket because Danton coucludes with “Let us mareh 
to the frontiers.” The Prussian’s will, on the con- 
trary, is wholly unaffected by oratory; he may admire, 
or he may chafe, but if he acts it will be upon p/ovocation 
much greater than any which a speech could convey. The 
effect of German eloquence, therefore, is never mordant, never 
destructive, never so weakens the object of reverence as to 
destroy the possibility of obedience. A Frenchman thinks 
himself lowered by supporting au authority which is intellee- 
tually defeated, thinks it for example much harder to serve 
under Louis Philippe after Béranger’s songs than before 
them. The Prussian cares little or nothing about intellectual 
defeat except as a matter of intellectual study, and obeys the 
King just as readily when the King talks nonsense as when he 
is a Frederick the Great. The consequence is that the lever- 
age Which French politicians find in the sympathy of the 
people, and English politicians in the strength of our social 
organization, the Prussian Liberal fails to discover anywhere. 
The people cheer his military speeches, but give up their 
sons to the ranks; exult in his thrilty views, but pay up 
increased taxes; hiss the resolve to defy the Diet, but sub- 
scribe for socks to the soldiers ordeved to carry out the in- 
tensely obuoxious policy. The judgment and the will though 
not finally divided are so loug in growing to harmony, that to 
a generation accustomed to French rapidity it seems as if the 
constitutivual cause would never in Prussia be won. 





TILK NORTHERN SANITARY COMMISSION, 
(‘INCE success has visited the Federal arms, tle old sneers 
i which we used to hear about two years ago have died 
away. The North is no longer depicted as a people carrying 
on a war for the sake of dominion by mercenaries hired with 
borrowed money. There was, indecd, no more truth in such 
a picture then than now, but any libel serves to express con- 
tempt, and contempt for the North our third-rate aristo- 
cracy can no longer affect to feel. But, perhaps, few 
Englishmen know what an immense amount of work 
which would in other countries be regarded as the duty of 
the Government has been from the very outset of the war 
abandoned to voluntary effort. Bewildered, as it were, by 
the gigantic efforts and schemes of the central power, we 
have looked neither beside nor beyond them, and yet it was in 
these comparatively insignificant voluntary enterprises that 
the spirit of the people and its extraordinary genius for self- 
Take, for instance, the 
supply of medical comforts and clothiug to the sick and 
It will be remembered how, when the news of 
the sufferings of our soldiers in the Crimea reached England, 
all the women in England fell to work; but there was no 
organization, and, in consequence, every one sent the same 
kind of things—half their labour was wasted, and half the 
wants of the army weut unrelieved. In America they 
manage these sort of matters in a manner almost comically 
different. When Fort Sumter fell, and the people of the North 
recognized that they were fave to face with a gigantic war, 
they knew that the org imization of the regular army could 
not possibly be so extended for a long time ut least as to meet 
the wants of such an army as they must keep in the field. 
Instantly throughout the country the women began to pre- 
pare for the time of wounds and sickuess which could not 
long be delayed; but what is of more importance, “ata 
mecting of fifty or sixty ladies very informally called at the 
New York Infirmary for Women,” a plan was formed for 
organizing ‘the whole benevolence of the women of the 
country into a central association, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect.” This meeting was held just 
ten days after the fall of Fort Sumter. 

‘lo propose yourself as a leader is, however, one thing—to 
persuade people to adopt your leadership quite another. But 
they understand these things in America, ‘The Committee 
drew up an address, and called a public meeting of “ the 
women of New York and the pastors of the churches, with 
such medical advisers as may be specially invited.” ‘The 
meeting was held at the Cooper Institute, and ‘presented 
probably the largest council of women ever assembled in this 
country.”” But the small farmers of the States are a stubborn 





grievance, would either refuse to pay taxes, or, deeming even 


race, and it was long before they could be persuaded that a 
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central association was necessary. The old local States-right | of New York—‘ to the only alternative left, independent 
feeling was as strong as ever. Each State, nay, each county, | activity and sharp criticism.” But the utter break-down of 
each town, each town, each village, could best look after its; the department was more fatal to it than even the criticism 
own boys, and send them what they wanted by some careful | of the Sanitary Commission, and at last the whole medica} 
neighbour who could be trusted; and so long as the troops | system of the army was re-organized by Act of Congress just 
were drilling at some central depot there was truth in this before Mr. Cameron resigned the post of Secretary of War, 
view. But soon the war began, regiments were whirled by | Thenceforth the Sanitary Commission has been a power ip 
railway thousands of miles east or west, north or south, | the State. 
according to the exigencies of the campaign. ‘The local asso-} Doubtless, the great success which has attended its efforts 
ciations had no means of conveyance, and, as in the Crimea, | is the result of the soundness of the principles on which jt 
the last few miles of mud proved an insuperable obstacle. | has all along acted. As a Commission it has been content to 
Gradually they came to recognize that the local system was | act altogether without authority, except to inspect and make 
impracticable, and placed themselves under the guidance of | suggestions which the Bureau might adopt, or, if it pleased, 
the ‘*Woman’s Central Association,’ which now boasts an | throw aside as so much waste paper. When the Commission 
uninterrupted sway over all the circle of the loyal States | found shortcomings, it supplied the immediate wants of the 
except Missouri. Why that should be an exception we are | troops, and then never ceased to urge on the military autho- 
not informed. rities the necessity of so extending and improving their sys. 
Even in effecting this much the Association seems to us to | tem as to prevent the recurrence of similar evils. It never 
have effected a great good. The want of national feeling in | would do anything which it could by any means induce the 
America is, no doubt, one of the causes of this calamitous war, | Government to do. It never would supply medicines except 
and everything is to be welcomed which tends to counteract | on a written requisition of an army surgeon, who thereby 
it—to make Americans think more about their countrymen | admitted his dependence on outside help. Any other system 
and less about their neighbours. Perhaps the women were | would, doubtless, have been fatal to discipline, always weak 
always more patriotic than the men. ‘They take no part in| enough in a volunteer force. The soldier ought to look to 
local politics, and their quicker imaginations would grasp | the Government for his comforts, and not to the public; if he 
more readily and hold more enthusiastically the idea of national | does not, a spirit of discontent is sure to arise. It is inhe- 
life. But, however this may be, the people of the North have | rent in human nature to regard with disparaging eyes that 
abandoned the old local ideas. They have ceased to endeavour | which comes to us regularly and, as it were, of right. In- 
to supply this regiment or that company, and have set them- | deed, however carefully administered these voluntary associa- 
selves to supply, through the Central Association, the wants | tions for supplying comforts to the soldiers may be, they must 
of the national army. The feeling which actuates them is, | always more or less produce that evil. Who would ever 
doubtless, less warm and enthusiastic, but it is also wider, | feel thankful to Government for a tenpenny loaf, if some kind 
nobler, and more patriotic. In fact, if this war does nothing | frieud always dropped in just afterwards with a present of a 
else, it will weld the United States into a nation, and in pro- | twopenny pat of butter? 
ducing this result the Association will have played no incon-| In every way we cannot help thinking the existence and 
siderable part. There can be no such complete break- | success of this Commission is most creditable to the American 
down of the State notion as when its votaries are com-| people. It shows not only with what a resolution they en- 
pelled to confess their own failure, and place them- | tered into this struggle, but with what a fund of good sense 
selves under the direction of a Volunteer central authority. | they are endowed. We doubt whether even in England a 
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But to return to the working of the Association. ‘The first 
thing, of course, was to place itself in some definite relation 
with the Government. ‘To do the ladies of New York bare 
justice, they seem to have recognized from the outset the 
necessity of keeping their action entirely subordinate to that 


voluntary society could be entrusted with so much power, 
and yet so carefully abstain from trenching on the province 
and duties of the executive. In America they can do these 
things, and the same Cabinet Minister, who originally gave 
the Sanitary Commission a six months’ span of life, now 








of the Medical Bureau; but we cannot help thinking that if 
they had been men they would have been very promptly sent 
about their business, Ladies, however, are a power in 
America, and while the Medical Purveyor considered their 
anxiety quite unnecessary, and the medical department com- 
petent to discharge any call that might be made on it, he was 


admits ‘‘ that it has been of the greatest service to the coun- 
try; that it has occasioned none of the evils expected from it; 
and that it has lived down all the fears and misgivings of the 
Government.” 





CLERICAL JUDGES. 








compelled ‘ as a gallant man to rejoice in the enthusiastic up- 
rising of the women of the land.” So, by way of finding an 
outlet for their superfluous zeal, he set them to supply him 
with ‘‘dressing gowns, night-shirts, flannel under-clothing, 
drawers (made loose), socks, slippers, and flannel bandages.” 
How far the notions of the Medical Bureau of the United 
States’ Army were accurate may be inferred from the fact 
that the Association has supplied them with sixty thousand 
cases of hospital stores for the sick and wounded, and is not 
yet relieved from this necessity. 

The point, however, on which it was finally determined to 
direct their chief efforts was the prevention of disease. Even 
in regular armies the great cause of sickness is the neglect 
by the men of the most obvious sanitary precautions. What 
was likely to be the mortality from this source in an army of 
volunteers? The Government, however, overworked, over- 
worried, and inexperienced, would not attempt to institute a 
new department. ‘Then the Association offered to send, or 
rather become, a Volunteer Sanitary Commission. This was 
hardly less dangerous. One Cabinet Minister prophesied that 
it would upset itself in six months, and that Government 
would be lucky if it did not upset that. Mr. Lincoln thought 
‘‘it might become the filth wheel in the waggon.” But at 
Washington woman is powerful, and on the 13th June, 1861, 
the Woman’s Central Association merged in the United 
States Sanitary Commission. Scarcely, however, had it ob- 
tained life, when a new danger threatened it. Dr. Finley 
became Surgeon-General and head of the Medical Bureau, 
and he abominated the Sanitary Commission. He only 
tolerated it among the volunteers on condition it pledged 
itself to keep clear of the regulars. The Commission was in 
@ painful position. Its great principle was to be auxiliary to 
the Bureau, and the Bureau repudiated it. ‘Cut off from 
inquiry and advice, from counsel and co-operation with the 
Bureau, they naturally resorted ’’—plaintively, say the ladies 


UR English Church has now an admirable and very instructive 
illustration of the calibre aud value of clerical judges sitting 

to determine questions of heresy. Nine charges, involving a great 
variety of fundamental theological principles and difficult questions 
of interpretation, were brought against the Bishop of Natal by the 
Dean of Capetown, the Archdeacon of Grahamstown, and the 
Archdeacon of George, in speeches the tendency of which was 




















not only to resist the slightest reluxation in the dogmatic definitions 
attached to our articles and formulas of divinity in the sixteenth 
ceutury, but to give them on many questions—notably that of 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible—a meaning which we do not 
hesitate to say many of the greatest divines of that century would 
heartily have disowned as itself shallow heresy of the most 
dangerous kind. When we wrote a fortnight ago on the speech 
of the Dean of Capetown, we took him as a fanatic representative 
of the sterile type of literalism fast creeping upon the Church ; but 
we had certainly no idea at all that his wonderful and, we think, 
blasphemous heresy, that the Holy Spirit did, in some personal sense, 
absolutely interpenetrate everything human in the Bible, exactly as 
Christ’s divine nature penetrated his human nature,—that is, so as to 
incarnate God in a miscellaneous selection of writings, hesitatingly 
selected at different periods by often incompetent men to form 
the canon of Scripture, —would reflect in the least the real convic- 
tions of the judges who heard him. 

Yet, as far as we can see, there was little or no divergence of 
opinion, even on this point, between the three clerical judges and 
the three clerical accusers. Each of the judges came up to the 
consideration of each one of the nine charges with scarcely any 
hesitation as to what the Church meant to exclude or include, and 
very little (which was more excusable) as to what the Bishop of 
Natal meant to affirm. When they could not get an article or a 
creed to contradict him, they got hold of a collect, or an ambiguous 
sentence from the ordination service; and as a result every one of 
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jem concurred in finding him guilty on every one of the nine 

involved, and in committing themselves, and, so far as they 
could, the English Church, to some very questionable theology. 
Where Dr. Lushington would have found a difficulty at every step 
in knowing what the Church intended to condemn, these three 
amiable clergymen found absolutely none. 

First, they are quite clear that the Church means to admit no 
doctrine of atonement which does not expressly affirm that God’s 
justice was satisfied by inflicting penalty on His own perfect son 
instead of on those who had deserved penalty, and they oddly add 
that the Bishop of Natal’s denial of this truth arises from a defective 
apprehension of God’s justice. We are afraid it is a defective 
apprehension which most laymen share, and that the displeasure 
with sin which is so deep that it consents to exhale in displeasure 
with the sinless One, instead of with its natural objects, is a sort of 
justice not quite appreciable to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
educated Churchmen. However, we quite admit that the judges 

have only to consider what was properly contained in the meaning 
of the Article,—from which unfortunately they were tempted 
as judges to deviate, evidently by the rare pleasure of intimating 
that poor Dr. Colenso had an inadequate sense of the evil of sin. 
But instead of construing the Article strictly and showing where 
Dr. Colenso really contradicted it—which we do not think they could 
have shown—they simply laid it down dogmatically that he did con- 
tradict it and got hold of a *“‘homily,” which is no legal guide at all, 
in support of their view. With regard to the phrase of the second 
Article, “reconciling His Father to us,” no doubt they did prove 
that the Bishop of Natal disliked and declined to use it, preferring 
to substitute the phrase “ reconciling us to His Father,” and here 
was the only case, we think, of clear legal conviction. Even there 
it is open to just doubts whether the Bishop was not quite within 
the meaning of the Article, though he rejected its words. Ie 
admits that Christ suffered and was crucified to take away the 
ground of alienation between man and God, but thinks that ground 
of alienation was on the human side. It is clear, however, that 
if itis so, it may be quite as true to call it a reconciling of God to man 
asareconciling of man to God. If it takes away the dividing sin, it 
both removes the ground of God’s displeasure and the spring of man’s 
fear. However, the Bishop had declined the language of the 
second Article, and technically, we conclude, he was, therefore, in 
the wrong. 

On the second charge, that of heresy with regard to the doctrine 

of justification by faith, the Bishops, though they all concurred, 
betray almost for the only time a little uneasiness in their own 
dogmatic interpretations. They were conscious, perhaps, that to 
decide on Dr. Colenso’s heresy without even discussing the meaning 
of the word “faith” —which the Bishop of Capetown calmly assumes 
to mean conscious faith—as if St. Paul had never spoken of that im- 
plicit trust by which the Gentiles were justified —was a little pre- 
sumptuous. Buta clerical judge does not appear to mind much 
about the meaning to be attached to words, so long as he clearly 
understands what he means by them himself, and can get a little 
plausible support for his interpretation. Clergymen do not care to 
keep the Church open for great intellects of different casts of 
thought ; they love to strengthen their own confidence in their own 
little creed by giving it the express sanction, not merely the per- 
missive sanction, of their Church. And so they never even gave a 
thought to what is probably the largest question of interpretation 
still open in our formule, whether the word “ faith ” in connection 
with the justifying power attributed to it is to be interpreted ex- 
clusively as a conscious state of the intellect, or may be intended to 
include all those spiritual acts of blind trust and instinctive reliance 
on the divine hand which, even in the Christian's case, lie quite as 
often beneath the surface of consciousness as above it. We cannot 
doubt that St. Paul did expressly include such implicit meanings 
in his theology—as, for instance, when he said of the Israelites of 
the time of Moses that they were baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea, “ and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink, for they drank of that spiritual 
rock which followed them, and that rock was Christ.” But it is 
not from clerical judges that we shall get any effort to enlarge 
authoritatively the scope of theological language. ‘Their effort 
will always be to narrow it. 

On the third charge, as to Dr. Colenso’s sacramental heresies, 
the Bishop of Capetown appears to us to wish to set aside the 
decision of the Privy Council in the Gorham case, “ which though 
not given by the Church or by judges authorized by it, has not 
formally been set aside by it.” It is true the Bishop thinks that, 
“no such language or teaching as that which I consider the 
Bishop of Natal has been shown to have committed himself to, 
has ever, so far as [ know, been sanctioned or tolerated within the 








Church,” But this must be due to prejudice on the part of the 
Metropolitan, for the Bishop’s language, so far as it treats baptism 
as the mere outward sign and formal proclamation of Christian 
membership, is no stronger than that of many Evangelical 
clergymen ; and on the subject of the Eucharist he seems to us 
decidedly more orthodox than many of his unsuspected brethren. 
On the charge of rejecting endless punishments for the wicked, 
the clerical judges have only followed Dr, Lushington in 
adhering to the wording of the English translation of the creed 
called Athanasian. The Bishop of Capetown is probably aware 
that the language of this creed is not intended to explain, but 
merely to repeat that condemnation of Christ's in which the mean- 
ing of the word translated “everlasting,” is an open question, 
whereon genuine scholars have taken and will take different views. 
But he has no wish, as we have said, to keep the Church 
open to minds of varying convictions, and is only too well pleased 
to quote the language of Nowell’s Catechism, “ sanctioned by the 
province of Canterbury in 1571,” to cke out the single definite 
word on this subject in our own formularies. It speaks, says 
the Bishop, of the ‘‘¢enebras perpetuas ubi seclerum suorum con- 
scientid et sempiterno igne, atque omni summoque supplicio excruciaté 
wternas pandas dabunt atque dependent ;” an amiable and unctuous 
elaboration of the Athanasian hint which the Bishop of Capetown 
must regret to recognize as wholly unscriptural. It seems to be 
with these gentlemen a mark of adequate appreciation “ of the evil 
of sin ” to think the consciousness of it can never entail punishment 
enough without auxiliary torture of an unmoral and purely diabolic 
kind. Clerical judges will never give up this teaching. It would 
be like renouacing the blessed privilege of putting on the black 
cap. 

But the gravest anger of the Bench is reserved for the doubts 
cast by the Bishop on the literal inspiration of the Bible,— 
especially because their case against Dr. Colenso is here the weakest 
possible. A more elaborate failure of justice than the judgments 
on these charges show, it is scarcely possible to imagine. ‘There is 
nothing in the articles beyond the occasional vague use of the 
expressions, ‘‘ the Word of God” and “ the Word of God written ” 
to support plenary inspiration at all, and Mr, Stephen, in his 
recent argument before the Court of Arches, showed sufficiently how 
far many of the great old divines were from accepting the modern 
literalism. ‘The Bishop of Capetown calmly throws over Dr. Lush- 
ingion’s decision on this point, holds that everything in the Bible 
must be believed to be true,—whatever that may mean,—and that the 
Pentateuch, especially disputed by Dr. Colenso, has our Lord's autho- 
rity for its Mosaic origin, because in one of his parables Abraham 
refers Dives to ‘* Moses and the Prophets ” as a sufficient means for 
his brothers’ salvation, ‘‘ If the question,’’ said Bishop Thirlwall, 
in his recent charge, truly enough, “ had been as to the authorship 
of the Book of Psalms, few persons, probably, would think that it 
had been dogmatically declared by the Church because in the 
Prayer-book the Psalter is described as ‘the Psalms of David.’ 
Similarly and equally inconclusive appear to me the passages cited 
[by the Committee of Convocation] in proof of the observation 
that there are portions of the Pentateuch to which our blessed 
Lord refers as being parts of the books of Moses, the Mosaic 
authorship of which is expressly denied in the Bishop's book.” 
Such foreed arguments as Dr. Gray’s and his colleagues’ are ap- 
propriate enough in defence of a position which, if established, 
would exclude every honest and thorough scholar from the Church 
of England, and leave it to the class of critics who deter- 
mine first what they intend to find in the Bible, and then 
find just what they intended. Any one who wishes to restore 
the judicial privileges of the higher clergy on questions of heresy 
cannot do better than read the judgments here delivered on the 
subject of inspiration. ‘They not only show no sense of legal 
precision and no sense of judicial impartiality, but no sense of 
any kind except that which systematic dogmatism inspires. ‘They 
apply vague expressions with vague intolerance to condemn a 
greater degree of that liberty of which they evidently intend to 
reserve a smaller degree for themselves, Dr. Gray expressly inti- 
mates that if Dr. Colenso had disputed the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews or the second Epistle of Peter he should not 
have condemned him,—but having disputed the authorship of 
books far older, the origin of which is lost in the dark places 
of Hebrew tradition, the Church cannot endure heresy so odious. 
The judges on this charge were not less of advocates than the 
accusers—which is, perhaps, scarcely wonderful, considering that 
they were clergymen of the same school of thought. 

On the most important of the charges the Bishops seem to us 
not only narrow, but, we believe, bad theologians. Dr. Colenso 
had maintained on our Lord’s own authority, no less than on 
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that of the Evangelists, that in taking upon Himself the limita- | admit, a source of national strength, but what is the nam 
tions of human nature, He took upon Himself that liability | which he would have us express the inhabitants of the British Ig h 
to ignorance and error which is inseparable from the | We can’t very well call them Scotchmen, though Scotland 7 





, ‘ 5 , ‘ : anhe 
life which He really elected to live. Were this otherwise, the | us, for that would be to merge the greater in the less, and “shy. 
humanity of our Lord would have been merely scenic, not real. | history” quite as painfully as we are now said to do Mr Bur, 

i 7 ae Ts 


He who expressly declared that He did not know “the day or | would be very angry if we called him an Irishman, would, ing 

hour” of His second coming was, according to the clerical Bench | probably, pronounce it a Popish plot, and as to “ Briton ‘the a 
of Capetown, saying what was inconsistent with the great truth | which Lord Bute put into his pupil’s mouth when he made his in 
of His own incarnation. If Dr. Colenso is a heretic for affirming | speech from the throne—that excludes the whole population : 
what may be made to appear inconsistent with the cardinal faith | Ireland, and would, unquestionably, be adduced as an adit, 
of our Church in our Lord’s divinity, the Bishop of Capetown is | to the infinite miseries suffered by that “ unhappy land,” hi 
even more heretical for expressly affirming what is certainly in- | true, indeed, that Mr. Burns is grossly wrong in saying a. 
consistent with his real humanity. ‘The only safe course for a judge | Englishmen never sink themselves, for Englishmen when xia 
in such high matters would have been to adopt the modest language | always call themselves “ Britons,” and sing that ‘“ Britons never shal 
of Bishop Thirlwall, who knows at least a good deal more of the | be slaves,” so conceding Scotch equality ; but still the word i. 
learning of the question than his colonial brethren. On this very | used in a “leader” does not cover the Irish. 








( Indeed, even “ Grea: 
subject his recent charge said :— British” does not cover the worthy Milesians, and the luckle 

“ The question which he raises does not properly concern our Lord’s | journalist is left to choose between the long paraphrase “ inhabitans, 
Divine Knowledge, that is, the knowledge belonging to His Divine | of the British Isles” and the word which has so grievously stirrej 
nature. It is whether His human knowledge was co-extensive with | the heart of Mr. Burns. Of course he uses the latter, for, as Mr 
the Divine Onis rience. It is obvious at the first glance what a vast Bright says, in his letter to the pamphleteer, * custom and conveni- 
field of speculation, theological and metaphysical, is opened by this sug- | ence” control popular language, and the use ofa major part toexprres 
the whole is at once customary and convenient. If Mr, Buns 
will suggest a better course, he will confer a boon upon 4 
publicists, or he might appeal to Parliament to pass an get 
legalizing some new word of his own; Hiberno Scoto-Angliay 


gestion, And perhaps a little reflection would satisfy every one capable 
of appreciating the difficulties which beset the inquiry, that the subject 
is not only one of the most abstruse with which the human mind can be 
engaged, but that it lies beyond the reach of our faculties, and is one of 
those mysteries which are to be embraced by faith, not to be investigated : $ s : 
by reason. If any one thinks that he is able to explain the mode in might do,—though us would leave out the, Taffys,—or Lrish-Britons, 
which the operations of our Lord’s human nature were affected by His | °° Brittislanders, or any one of a hundretl unpronounceable and w. 
Godhead, or to distinguish between that which belonged to the integrity intelligible combinations. Or he might implore the Irish to give 
of His manhood, to the extraordinary gifts with which He was furnished | way and allow their country to be called West Pritain, and then 
for His work, and again to the proper attributes of Deity, he is, of course, | the word Briton would express all three races very equally, leaving 
the moot point of their comparative rank pleasingly unsettled. He 
wants a * cause” evidently, and we could not imagine one more 
sure to give its upholder occupation for the rest of his life. De Quincy 








at liberty to make the experiment, but should not be surprised if his 
solution satisfies none but himself.” 

If Mr. Buxton and his friends want a convincing argument to . , = 
prove that the present state of the law of subscription, unless | §*YS it was intended at one time to declare the British Sovereign 
greatly enlarged by authoritative judicial interpretations, must Emperor as well as King, and Parliament might possibly consent 
sooner or later drive all true freedom, all true learning, and all true | t@ ignore history and despise fact in order to soothe away local 
charity, out of our English Church, let them publish and circulate acerbities. Short of that, we really cannot perceive any redres 
on a large scale this thick little volume of bad law, narrow theology, for Mr. Burns, which would not be at least as unjust to a much 
prejudiced justice, and despicable criticism. We are very far | larger section of her Majesty's subjects 
from admiring the random guesswork which the Bishop of Natal | Itis a curious, and in some respects a significant fact, that this 
too often wishes to substitute for sober criticism of the early difficulty is nearly universal, France and Prussia being almost the 
Jewish traditions. But when we read the Bishop of Grahamstown, | only two countries wholly unaffected by asquabble of nomenclature. 
and Capetown, and of the Free States, we feel thankful to him for | France, as usual, is logical, and every man added to her dominion, 
showing the English nation the true nature of the crushing yoke | whether German or Italian, Alsatian or Savoyard, is called a 
which these dignitaries would impose upon us if they could admi- | Frenchman, in utter contempt for any claim of birth, or speech, or 





nister the law of the Church of England. habitat. The name is given him as his proudest distinction, 
and there is an end of the matter. In a generation or two he 
THE LAND WITHOUT A NAME. learns to prize it as much as if it belonged to him, and Lorraine 


M* WILLIAM BURNS, citizen of Glasgow, author of | boast of Austerlitz as if those who went down before their 
i letters to Lord Palmerston signed a “‘ North Briton,” and | bayonets were not in a very special degree their countrymen. The 
leading member, apparently, of the Glasgow Society of St. Andrew, | Prussians, too, having exchanged their name of Brandenburghers 
an association of Scotchmen for the glorification of Scotland, is| for the more euphonious provincialism, impose it on everybody 
very angry with us. We have, it appears, insulted Scotland, are | whether Rhinelander, Pole, or Pomeranian, within the grasp of 
guilty of an offence described in large capitals as ‘“‘a contemptible | their police. But the Czar has failed entirely in inducing his sub- 
swindle,” and are not innocent of “an attempt to defraud Scot- | jects to merge their race claims in the word Russian, and from 
land and Scotchmen of their historical position and treaty rights.” | Poles to Ostiaks all insist on their individual designations, The 
An entire pamphlet, adorned with an annotated copy of a recent | outside world, indeed, scarcely draws the distinction, but at home 
article in the Spectator, is hurled at our heads, and we are expected | the Finlander does not describe himself except by his provincial 
obviously to repent ourselves before the genius of Scotland in! name. Within the dominions of the Kaiser, again, a Hungarian 
sackcloth and ashes. All the while our only offence, it would | denies that he is Austrian, and even a Tyrolese proudly asserts his 
seem, consists in calling Her Majesty an “ English Queen,” and | right to the distinction of a provincial title. Even an Italian hos 
using the word * English” on other occasions to express all the | only just learnt not to call himself Piedmontese or Neapolitan, and 
inhabitants of the British Isles, That is by implication to over- | in the Turkish Empire there are as many names as there are pro- 
look Scotland, and Mr. Burns is awfully irate, and declares, | yinces, creeds, and conditions of men, and a subject of the Sultan 
besides using other strong language, that any Scotchman, * be he tilling the soil in Bulgaria calls himself Bulgarian Orthodox. ‘The 
Legislator, journalist, or private citizen,” who uses such words is! most extreme case, however, is that of the people of the United 
“either a renegade, a coward, or a fool.” Our withers are} States, who have not, and never have had, any national name 











unwrung by a remark aimed, we rather imagine, at the long! at all. They cannot call themselves Statesmen, because the word 


deceased founder of this journal; but as Mr. Burns, despite his | is pre-oceupied, and with their usual love for bigness they have 
language, is, when the Scotch fit is off him, not only a reasonable, | quictly adopted ** American,” which defines them about as much as 


but rather a clever being, with, to judge from his lecture, some | “ Continental” defines a Frenchman. ‘The word belongs to the 
very sound notions on modern history, we are disposed, instead | Canadians and Mexicans just as much as to thems Ives, and should 
of laughing at his wrath, to argue the matter alittle, the moreso as | they cease to maintain a single political organization, would lose 
it Opens up a very curious subject for a moment's reflection. We | even its conventional force. Nol ody would call the Federals North 
need scarcely say that we are as innocent of wishing to * swindle ” | Americans or the Confederates South Americans, and the former 
the Scotch of their nationality as to censure Mr. Burns for that | would almost be driven into aceepting the “ Yankee,” which now 
strange movement of the throat with which he, doubtless, pro- | describes only the New Englander proper. ‘They might, indeed, 
nounces his own name; but we plead guilty, in company, as he | adopt newnames, suchas“ Norlanders” and “Southlan lers” of decent 
says, With the Zimes, Daily News, and John Bright, to a difliculty | cuphony, but the chan 

in practice. ‘The difference in the three nationalities is, we fully 


ce is one which no nation has ever voluntarily 


made, and the men of the States will probably have to allow ‘custom 
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and convenience ” to create names for them of which all the while 
they greatly disapprove. ‘ Secesh” and wc Yankee ¥ are not pretty 
words, but they have a really definite meaning, which no other 
word yet employed can be admitted to have. The truth is that as 
the modern world is divided every nation must be content to see 
itself popularly described by the name of one of its parts, and if 
Scotchmen are aggrieved at being called Englishmen they can 
always retaliate the injustice by absorbing the Southrons into their 
own nationality. Nobody would object to Her Majesty being 
termed the ** Scottish Queen,” and if nobody understood it why that 
is merely the fault of the facts. 








THE SPENCERS. 

HE SPENCERS, who have now a dukedom, an earldom, 
and a barony, and who have possessed several peerages, are 

the descendants of one John Spencer, who was believed, by those who 
envied his family, to have been a great grazierin Warwickshire. He 
may have been a remote descendant of the great Norman House of 
Le Despencer, now represented through the female line by an heiress 
of the Stapletons, who married into the Boscawen family ; but he 
did not claim this descent, and generations afterwards, during a 
celebrated quarrel, his heir admitted that the founder had ‘kept 
sheep.” Whoever he was, he had considerable command of money, 
and was a great land buyer, beginning with the great lordship of 
Wormleighton, in south Warwickshire, which he bought on 3rd 
September, 1506, the 22nd year of Henry VII., from the Cope 
family. Here he began the structure of a ‘ fair mansion ” where 
he resided in some state, with a household of sixty persons. 
Two years after his Wormleighton purchase, he bought from the 
Catesby family the manor of Althorp, in Northamptonshire, which 
became the principal seat of his successors, and in the 3rd year of 
Henry VII. he purchased the manor of Brington, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Althorp, from Thomas Woodville, Marquis of 
Dorset. With this nobleman in the same year he exchanged 
some lands at Bosworth, in Leicestershire, for the manor of Wyke- 
dyve, in Northamptonshire, and purchased from him the manor of 
Wyke-hamon, in the same county, which the Spencers sold in 
1716. He acquired other estates in the midland counties, re- 
built the churches of Wormleighton, Brington, and Stanton, in 
Northamptonshire, and his will contains many bequests to the 
religious houses. He was knighted and became guardian to the 
heirs of the Catesby family—the grandchildren of King Richard's 
favourite—and the younger Sir Richard, who succeeded ulti- 
mately to the Catesby estates at Legers Ashby and elsewhere, 
married Dorothy, youngest daughter of Sir John Spencer, and by 
him was the great-grandmother of Robert Catesby, the Gunpowder 
Plot conspirator. Sir John Spencer married Isabel, one of the, 
daughters and co-heirs of William Graunt, Esq., of Smitterfeild, 
in Warwickshire, which place he obtained from this marriage, and 
is first designated as “of” it. Ie died April 14, 1522, and by 
his will, made two days previously, he requires his executors to 
“recompense every one that can lawfully prove, or will make oath, 
that he has hurt him in anywise, so that they make their claim 
within two years, though he had none in his remembrance ; but ‘he 
would rather charge their souls than his own should be in danger.” 
He enjoined his executors to cause proclamation to be made hereof 
“once a month during the first year after his decease at Warwick, 
Southampton, Coventry, Banbury, Daventry, and Northampton. 
Sir John, the founder, clearly a man of the true English type, 
with a taste for piety and accumulation, was succeeded by his 
son William, who died in two years, and his grandson, John, who 
was Sheriff of Nottinghamshire under Edward VI., Mary, and 





Elizabeth, but was undistinguished, save as a mighty grazier, 
who gave up even his parks to sheep and cattle. He left a 
great family—John, who succecded him in his principal estates ; 
Thomas, of Claredon or Claverdon, in Warwickshire ; William, 
of Yarnton, Oxfordshire; Richard, of Offley, Hertfordshire ; 
Edward, who died without issue, and six daughters, who married 
into county or lordly families. Sir John Spencer, who succeeded to 
Althorpand Wormleighton, was knighted in 1588, and married the 


dispensations of a court can contribute, and when he was called to 
the senate was more vigilant to keep the people's liberties from 
being a prey to the encroaching power of monarchy than his 
harmless and tender lambs from foxes and ravenous creatures.” 
His ** ready money " had been made use of by King James at the 
commencement of his reign, he being sent, in 1603, to carry the 
insignia of the Garter to the Duke of Wurtemburg, one of the 
leading German Protestant princes. He was magnificently 
entertained by the Duke, and both the Duke and the ambassador 
were so richly attired, glittering with gold and jewels, that we are 
told they attracted the attention of all the spectators. Spencer 
held no post at Court, and in Parliament he appeared on the popular 
side, and once, in 1621, is said to have come into collision with 
the proud Earl of Arundel, the head of the Howards. Happening 
to appeal to the actions of their ancestors as an incentive to the 
peers to take a free line of action, Arundel broke forth, ‘* My 
Lord, when these things were doing your ancestors were keeping 
sheep.” Spencer, too proud also to put forward any spurious 
descent from an older family, replied, ‘“* When my ancestors were 
keeping sheep (as you say) your ancestors were plotting treason.” 
A violent scene ensued, and Arundel, as the aggressor, was sent to 
the Tower, but after acknowledging his fault and offering to make 
satisfaction was discharged. Spencer, in the same year, with 32 other 
English peers, petitioned the King against being compelled to give 
rank of courtesy as to foreigners to Englishmen who had been raised 
to titles in Scotland and Ireland. ‘The King was angry at this 
reflection on the lavish honours he was bestowing on his favourites, 
and rebuked Lord Spencer especially as the chief mover in the 
petition. Lord Spencer died October 25, 1627, surviving by thirty 
years his wife Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Sir Francis 
Willoughby, of Woollaton, in Nottinghamshire, by whom he had 
four sons and three daughters. He was succeeded by his second 
son, William (the eldest having died without issue), second Lord 
Spencer, who was created a Knight of the Bath along with 
Prince Charles in 1616, and represented the shire of Northampton 
in the Commons in three Parliaments of James I. and the two 
first of Charles I. He followed the same popular course in Par- 
liament, and died in the 45th year of his age, December 19, 1636. 
IIe had married Lady Penelope Wriottesley, daughter of the Earl of 
Southampton, who survived him thirty-one years. He had by her 
six sons and seven daughters. The second son, Robert, was made 
Viscount Teviot, in Scotland, by James IL, in 1686, but left no 
children. 

Henry, the eldest son, third Lord Spencer, was born in 
November, 1620, and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
When he was only nineteen his guardians (his mother and the Earl 
of Southampton) married him to Lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, and sister of Algernon Sidney, the 
Saccharissa of Waller’s poems, and he went after his wedding along 
with his father-in-law on his embassy to France, and returned to 
England in October, 1641, in the very crisis of the Parlia- 
mentary struggle, and took his seat immediately in the House 
of Lords. Young Spencer took his side with the party of 
Pym, and adhered to them actively until the complete breach 
with the King, and really in his heart to the end of his 
days. But he had an overstrained idea of the guilt of appearing 
in arms against the King, and as he himself says, he feared 
not to fight on one side or the other lest he should be accused 
of cowardice; so he took arms with the King, though confining 
himself to attendance on his person and fighting as a volunteer in 
the Royal Guard. He found nothing congenial in the Royal camp. 
He writes to his wife from Shrewsbury, September 21, 1642 :— 
“Tow much I am unsatisfied with the proceedings here I have at 
large expressed in several letters. Neither is there wanting hand- 
some occasion to retire, were it not for gaining honour. If there 
could bean expedient found to solve the punctilio of honour I would 
not continue herean hour. The discontent that I and many other 
honest men receive daily is beyond expression.” On the 8th June, 
1643, the King rewarded the romantic devotion of the young 
nobleman by raising him to the title of Earl of Sunderland. 





daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Catelyn, Chief Justice of the | 


King’s Bench, by whom he left a son, Robert, who, at the acces- 
sion of King James, was believed to possess the largest amount of 
ready money of all persons in the kingdom, Ile ‘was, therefore, 
created, without special services, Baron Spencer, but he seems 
to have been a most excellent person. Camden calls him a 
worthy encourager of virtue and learning, and Wilson, in his 
“Life of King James,” says of him, “ Spencer (like the 
old Roman, chosen dictator from his farm) made the country 
& virtuous court, where his fields and flocks brought him more 


calm and happy contentment than the various and unstable 


Ie was at the siege of Gloucester, which he predicts to his wife 
to be a great mistake in tactics, as they ought to have marched on 
| London. Here he associated with Falkland and Chillingworth, 
land heard their dispute on the merits of Socinianism. When the 
‘siege was raised there, he obtained leave to go for a day or two to 
| Oxford, where the Earl of Leicester was staying, delayed by the 
| King’s commands from going to his Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland, 
‘and doing nothing but await the King’s pleasure. From Oxford 
Sunderland addressed his wife again, only four days before the first 
battle of Newbury. “ Since I came here I have seen no creature but 
your father and my uncle [Southampton], so that I am altogether 
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ignorant of the intrigues of this place. I take the best care I can 
about my economical affairs. I am afraid I shall not be able to get 
you a better house, everybody thinking me mad for speaking about 
it. Pray bless Poppet [his little daughter] for me, and tell her that 
I would have writ to her, but that upon mature deliberation I 
found it uncivil to return an answer to a lady in another character 
than her own, which 1 am not yet learned enough todo. In four days 
from the date of this letter (Sept. 20, 1643) Sunderland fell in a 
cavalry charge at Newbury. His body was carried to Brington and 
there buried. ‘he Earl of Leicester wrote to his widowed daughter to 
condole with her on the event. “I know,” he says, “ you lived 
happily, and so as nobody but yourself could measure the content- 
ment of it. I rejoiced at it, and did thank God for making me one 
of the means to procure it for you.” He left a son, Robert, and a 
daughter, Dorothy,—the ‘‘ Poppet” of hisletter,—on whom he settled 
10,0007. as her marriage portion, and who became the wife of Sir 
George Savile, afterwards Marquis of Halifax. Lady Sunderland lived 
for some years in retirement, giving shelter at her house, it is said, 
to the distressed Anglican clergy during the civil contest. In 
1652 she married, secondly, Robert Smythe, son and heir of Sir 
John Smythe, a Kentish knight, first cousin of the first Viscount 
Strangford. Lady Sunderland survived her second husband also, 
and died in 1684. Her great-grandson from this second marriage, 
Sir Sidney Smythe, became Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Hitherto the character of the Spencers has exhibited high 
moral qualities and abilities of a very respectable but not the 
highest grade. They were now to lose in moral character what 
they gained in intellectual calibre. Robert Spencer, second 
Earl of Sunderland, the only son of the high-spirited youth 
who fell at Newbury, passed the early part of his life in 
foreign travel, according to the customary practice at that period, 
and attracted, after his return to England, the notice of those high 
in power by the precocity of his talents and his keen appreciation 
of men and manners. In 1671 he was selected by the King to go 
as ambassador extraordinary to Spain, and in the succeeding 


year he was sent to Paris in the same capacity, and as one | 


of the commissioners who proceeded to Cologne with the view of 
negotiating a general European peace. In 1678, when Ralph 
Montagu was recalled from the French Embassy, Sunderland took 
his place, and only left this post to enter the English Cabinet, 
after the fall of Danby, as Secretary of State. Here he was at 
first associated with Capel, Earl of Essex, his brother-in-law, 
Saville, then Viscount Halifax, and Sir William Temple. After 
the resignation of Essex and the withdrawal of Temple, Sunder- 
land and Halifax continued, though hating each other, and anxious 
for an opportunity of escaping from their companionship. ‘The 
Exclusion Bill was at first opposed by Sunderland ; but when the 
debates came on he deserted the King and spoke and voted in its 
favour. The struggle which ensued is well known. When it had 
terminated in the discomfiture of the Whigs, Sunderland was 
dismissed by the King, as the punishment of his apostasy. His 
political character is described in a few words by Macaulay, by 
saying that he was quick-sighted but not far-sighted. He had 
been brought up in the dangerous school of diplomacy, and while 
he had a shrewd and keen perception of men and events imme- 
diately before his eyes, he looked at every passing event simply 
with reference to these, and forgot that there was a world 
without which might be regulated by very different impulses 
from such nice personal considerations. His powers of personal 
fascination were nearly unrivalled, and in private society he 
captivated or influenced nearly every one he encountered. But 
in Parliament he was a silent member, and he never appre- 
ciated the nature or importance of popular feeling. His principles, 
religious and moral, were of the lowest kind. He had held in his 
youth, and for some time ostentatiously paraded, the doctrines of 
republicanism. But he kept them quite apart from the world of 
men, with whom he was willing to deal on whatever basis best 
suited his own personal interests. Macaulay pronounces that his 
leading impulses were the greed of power and wealth and the fear 
of personal danger, and asserts that by the operation of these two 
impulses all his vagaries may be explained. His religious princi- 
ples were as vague as his political. He defended atheism to the 
French envoy, while he adopted in turn either Protestantism or 
Catholicism as each seemed most advantageous to his interests. 
He had great administrative power in all the details and 
subordinate arrangements of government, and much tact and 
adroitness in the management of individuals, and special and ascer- 
tained situations. But he was continually discomfited by the 
greater events of the age, and with difficulty escaped from utter 
ruin by the exercise of a remarkable ingenuity when the crisis be- 


he was an inveterate gambler, and even if his natural dispratig 

had not led in that direction, the encumbrances on his psy 

which ensued from this habit would have driven him to acquirin 

money in any possible way, without shame or scruple, [Je had 

no views of any kind to stand in his way, as was the case with 

Danby, and his only drawback to action was an almost morbid 

fear of personal consequences to himself. His great patron 

at this time was the Duchess of Portsmouth, and with her 

assistance, and the necessity for his versatile talents which Was 

daily felt, the co-operation of Lawrence Hyde, better known ag 

“Rochester,” the younger son of the Chancellor Clarendon, who was 

now rising into power, Suaderland was recalled to his office jn 

January, 1682, and held it for the remainder of the reign of 

Charles. Nor was he dismissed at the accession of James, He 
managed to ingratiate himself with the new King, though he hag 

voted for his exclusion from the throne, and in the same year 

succeeded Halifax as President of the Council, retaining his 

Secretaryship of State. From this time Sunderland tried jy 

every possible way to secure his continuance in power by lending 
himself to all the King’s wishes. He willingly joined in aj 
his illegal measures, sat on the High Commission Court, 

attended the King publicly at mass in the Palace, and at 
last professed an inclination to consider the doctrines of the 
Church of Tome, professed himself in a state of suspense 
and afterwards almost a convert to those views, joining him. 
self to the party of the Jesuits, and collecting the Roman 

clique at his table every weck to consult on the measures to be 

adopted in their interest. The same test, when applied to Rochester, 

it is said at Sunderland's treacherous suggestion, proved lags 
successful. Soon after his fall, Sunderland himself found the 
ground beginning to shake under him, for he not only disapproved 
of the proceedings in the case of Magdalen College, Oxford, his 
father’s old college, but opposed the appointment of Tyrconne. 
to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, in place of Rochester's brother, 
Clarendon. Tyrconnel being pledged and devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the English in Ireland. ‘Tyreonnel blustered and 
cajoled, and finally Sunderland, fearing the disclosure of some 
expressions of his respecting the King, gave way on condition of 
receiving an annuity of 5,000/. from Ireland, redeemable on the pay- 
ment of 50,000/. down. He already enjoyed a pension of 5,500). 
from the French King for promoting his interests, and he was making 
a gigantic fortune by the profits and peculations of office. To 
secure himself in the King’s favour he made a public avowal of 
Roman Catholicism, and was admitted intothat Church. But soon 
after this apostacy he became suddenly aware of the real state of 
feeling in the country ; he opposed the attack on the Bishops, and 
when he found that he was powerless in arresting the King’s course, 
he entered into secret communications with William of Orange. 
The agency he chose was as disreputable as his course itself. His 
wife, a daughter of George Digby, second Karl of Bristol, the 
Lord Digby of the Civil Wars—and a woman with many of the 
peculiarities of her father—at once a devoted attendant on 
Protestant popular preachers, and a busy intriguer both in 
love and politics, had formed a love intrigue with her husband's 
relative Henry Sidney, and through her letters to him Sunder- 
land conveyed his sentiments to William. ‘They were favourably 
received, and Sunderland, in the interval between August 
and October, 1688, during which the correspondence went 
on, contrived to do essential service to the cause of William by 
preventing, through his influence in the French Embassy, a French 
army from invading Holland and a French fleet from covering the 
shores of England. One of Lady Sunderland's letters, however, 
fell into the hands of James, and Sunderland never recovered this 
shock to the King’s confidence in him. He carried matters with a 
brazen front, and for the moment persuaded the King of his inno- 
cence ; but fresh rumours of his treachery undermined his position, 
and in October he was dismissed from his office while petitioning 
Mary of Modena to take his part. In the confusion of the 
ensuing revolution he disappeared. He fled to Rotterdam, where 
he was arrested and thrown into prison by the magistrates, until 
released by an order of William’s. Thence he repaired to Amsterdam, 
where he recanted his Roman Catholicism, and published adefenceof 
his conduct, professing to have been always in favour of constitutional 
principles. He also studiously attended tle Dutch Protestant 
Churchs. He was excluded by name from the Act of Oblivion, but 
after the dissolution of the Convention Parliament in 1690 ventured 
over to England, and had an interview with King William. He then 
retired for the time to his country house; but in the spring of 1691 
re-appeared in London at the drawing-room, to the astonishment 
Ile 





came apparent. He was neither addicted to women nor wine, but 


seems to have succeeded in fascinating \Villia:za completely, and 
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the King for the rest of his political life had constant reference to 
him for advice. This is a great tribute to his abilities, though it 
produced great seandal at the time, and was one of the charges 
prought against King William's character. Sunderland managed 
to skulk down to the House of Lords on tle occasion of a formal 
prorogation, and took the oaths and his seat; but he did not 
appear again as a regular attendant in Parliament till 1692. In 
1693 he took a house at Whitehall, was habitually consulted by 
the King, and by his advice William in that year called the Whigs 
to his counsels. His eldest surviving son, Charles, Lord Spencer, 
was now taking a position in political life in the ranks of that 
party, and Sunderland had made up his min: to act with them as 
the less hostile of the two parties to himself personally. Still the 
Whig leaders distrusted him, and the Whig rank and file hated him 
as a Romanist apostate. In 1695 he was the main instrument in 
bringing about a reconciliation between the King and the Princess 
Anne, who, since the death of the Queen, had been more disposed 
to reconciliation as tle way was paved to her own succession. In 
thesame year William paid Sunderland a visit at Althorp, on occa- 
sion of a Royal progress which he was making. ‘ All Northamp- 
tonshire,” svys Macaulay, “ crowded to kiss the Royal hand in that 
fine gallery, which hal been embellished by the pencil of Vandyke 
and made classical by the muse of Waller; and the Earl tried to 
conciliate his neighbours by feasting them at eight tables, all 
blazing with plate.” Sunderland had, during this period of re- 
stored favour, been, on the whole, faithful to William, though he 
had made one or two faint overtures to St. Germain’s, very ungra- 
ciously received. Tis assistance to the Government had also been 
very considerable, as even his enemies admit that affairs went on 
much more successfully after he attained this position. But he 
had the folly, in 1697, to accept the office of Lord Chamberlain, 
instead of contenting himself with ruling the country without an 
office. Immediately all his enemies attacked him, Whigs, Tories, and 
Jacobites, in one unanimous cry of reprobation. His Whig col- 
leagues did not pretend to support him, and one of them described 
him as a fireship, more dangerous to his friends than his foes. 
Nothing could appease the hatred and distrust of politicians, and 
the whole nation echoed the cry. The King stood firmly by 
him, and his friends tried to persuade him to stand firm; but a 
threatened address of the Commons to the King to remove him 
from the Royal counsels for ever frightened him so much that he 
insistel on resigning, and retired in the most hurried way into 
private life, from which he never again emerged, dying at Althorp, 
September 28, 1702, leaving behind him the reputation of an evil 
Ahitophel. 








THE YANKEEFICATION OF THE SLAVE STATES. 
[From our SrecraAL CorresPoNnDENT. |} 

New York, January 15th, 1864. 
Tut the hare should be caught before much time or attention is 
given to the manner of cooking him is an excellent rule, and one 
which—believe it, or not, as you please—obtains with no less force 
in our political kitchens than in yours. The difference is that here 
the turnspits and the helpers are allowed to talk much more than 
is the case with you, and you, in judging of the conduct of your 
neighbour's household, make the mistake of considering rather 
what is said than what is done. But as our civil war gradually 
approaches its end, we inevitably look forward and endeavour to 
foresee what will follow, and to prepare for it beforehand. Some 
of you are also endeavouring to forecast our future, and your 
candid and magnanimous contemporary, the London Times, in one 


of its numbers which has lately reached us, declares that although | 


the Confederated slaveholders may be finally worn out, so that they 
will be incapable of further organized resistance, yet “ even when 
the North has surrendered her liberty and beggared her finances, 
she will not be able permanently to hold these immense countries 





the people both of the Slave and the Free States into two directly 
opposed and sharply defined parties, those who are for preserving 
the Republic at whatever cost to slavery, and those who are for 
preserving it only if slavery can be let alone. Now the longer the 
war lasts the smaller the latter party becomes, not only in the 
Free, but in the Slave States. Evidence of this abounds, and some 
of it I have laid before the readers of the Spectator. It has been 
chiefly, however, in regard to the change which has been going on 
in the south and south-west. But in the north and north-west 
the last nine months have seen a most noteworthy defection from 
the ranks of the Copperheads, and a corresponding increase of 
numbers and assurance in the party of patriotisin and freedom. 
In the city of New York itself, the place in all the country most 
demoralized by the narrow sordid doctrines of proslavery 
democracy, where both extremes of the social scale met on the 
common ground of selfish interest, the high in social station rest- 
ing securely on the votes of the foreign-born and foreign-bred 
rabble, and the rabble following blindly the lead of men who, 
though politically their equals, and when in office almost their 
creatures, are socially their superiors as much as with you a peer is 
the superior of a ploughman ; here Copperheadism is crawling into 
holes and corners, begging to be allowed to hide itself out of sight. 

Nay, more, it repents and confesses, and prays to be allowed to 
cast aside its reptile shape, and come among men; and being re- 
garded with suspicion even in its penitence, it is but coldly re- 
ceived until it shows its new faith by new works. I have seen this 
myself in many ways and in many instances. I have seen men of 
great wealth and social culture seeking, earnestly seeking, and not 
always successfully, positions and consideration which two years 
ago they might have commanded; the sole reason for their com - 
pelled change of attitude being that they had been found guilty of 
recreancy for lukewarmness in the country’s cause. One instance 
is peculiarly significant. A few days ago one of the most influen- 
tial clubs in New York, the one, perhaps, into which admission is 
most eagerly sought by the best sort of men —the Century—elected 
its officers for the coming year; and the outside world was as- 
tonished at learning that Gulian C. Verplanck, LL.D., who had 
been for many years its president, had been displaced, and Mr. 
George Bancroft, the historian, and formerly our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, elected in his stead by a majority of nearly 
two to one. Mr. Verplanck, though little known among you, for 
he has not written a great deal, has a high and well deserved repu- 
tation here as a scholar and a man of letters. His social position 
is the highest possible with us, and he has carried with him into 
a green old age the regard and respect, almost the reverence, of 
the wide circle in which he is known. He was regarded as the 
father of the Century club, the younger members of which looked 
up to him with affection and pride. But having been a member of 
the old so-called Democratic party, he has throughout our revolu- 
tion been mildly Copperheadish. 

Mr. Bancroft, in spite of his reputation, is not generally liked in 
the club. But he, being of the same party with Mr. Verplanck, 
was one of those who ia the very beginning said to the seceders, 
“ We have thus far defended your right to your slaves because 
that right was in the compact which is the organic law of the 
Republic ; but now you have violated that compact, and would 
destroy the Republic that you may extend and perpetuate slavery, 
we defy you! If you either extend slavery or destroy the Republic 
we will know the reason why.” For this reason, and for no other, 
Mr. Verplanck was displaced in his favour ; and I know that 
many who voted for the new President did so in sorrow. One 
year ago this would not, perhaps could not, have been done, Not 
so much that there was not then the same dissatisfaction which 
has brought about the change, but that there was not quite the 


| wr : ° 
‘assurance and the strong conviction of necessity which nerved the 


wud keep down their hostile populations on these terms,” i. ¢., the 


terms of the President's proclamation of amnesty. 

Now, we know as well as other people, and perhaps, in relation 
to our own affairs, we might presume to know better than other 
people, that when the insurrection is quelled there will await us a 
task of the greatest gravity that was ever laid upon a nation, one 
tie very shadow of which, falling back upon us from the future, 
may well darken our joy even at the preservation of the nation’s 
life. The political contest which is to sneceed the physical 
struggle promised to be fearful, implacable, one year ago, 
aud now the look-out thitherward is stormy. But the duration 
and the destructiveness of the war, and the thoroughly revolution- 
ary character which it has assumed by reducing and simplifying 
the issues, reducing them, in fact, to two—national preservation 


| political power of these States ? 


blow. People now generally feel that it is not proper that a man 
who will allow party tics or personal considerations to prevent an 
cutire devotion to the country and to freedom should be retained 
in a prominent and influential position. I, of course, speak of 
positious which, unlike that of the mayoralty of New York, are 
not in the gift of the Irishry. This feeling, and the action conse- 
quent upon it, will make some hypocrites. But that is hypocrisy’s 
affair. 

We do not expect, however, to establish peace in the Slave States 
by electing loyal club-oflicers in the Free States. Ilow, then, do 
we propose to sustain that loyal tenth of the population in the 
seceded States in whose hands the President proposes to place the 
Your Times says plausibly, but 


whether with craft or in ignorance, I cannot tell. “ These 


'men will be no more able to maintain themselves than were 
or national extinction ; slavery, or no slavery ; have nearly resolved | the Thirty Tyrants of Athens without the aid of the Lagedse- 
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monian garrison, They will form a detested oligarchy, like 
the Normans in Saxon England, only that they will rule over | 
men braver and more warlike than themselves.” ‘More war- 
like,” we confess; for we of the Free States do regard with 
horror mutual slaughter at the word of command, whether 
the combatants be two or two hundred thousand. Only loss 
of honour, of liberty, or monstrous crime are in our eyes more 
dreadful. But “braver?” Does that follow? As to that, we say 
nothing. You will see that I have assumed that these tenth men 
are Yankees. And so, in a great measure, will those men be upon 
whom we rely for the pacification of the seceded States, which 
shall be restored to the Union by our arms. For we have neither 
the desire, the hope, nor the purpose of holding the South by vio- 
lence and terror. It is a general and peaceful submission to the 
authority of the Government which we propose and expect to bring 
about in the conquered States. Some force will, of course, be 
needed at the first ; but the pacification of the South will mainly 
be brought about by the Yankeefication of the South. We are 
going down there with Yankee votes and Yankee ideas, to do the 
governing and the thinking of that part of our country, as we have 
thus far done for this part. I do not mean by this that at the 
close of the war there will be an immediate rush of two or three 
millions of Yankees into the reclaimed territory of the Republic. 
But, what with the troops which we shall keep there, and the 
traders who will follow in the wake of our army, establishing 
themselves wherever rebellion seems no longer possible, and the 
farmers and the land speculators who will go southward and buy 
the wasted, the deserted, and the confiscated estates, which will 
be sought more eagerly than they were before the war, be- 
cause they will be no longer cursed by slavery, there will 


duced outside and within the tropics will once again reveal i 
North and South their inherent antagonism,” pardon me 
for saying that it could only have been formed by one who 
did not know that there is no such difference in this country 
no antagonism whatever except that which is in some way a 
consequence of slavery. Why, already a very large Proportion 
of the slaveholders and of the rabid slavery propagandists of 
the South are men, to their shame, born and bred in the 
Free States, or the sons of such men. Our task after the war 
and by the war, is to destroy the oligarchical control of the South 
which rested entirely on slavery. That done, the rest follows of 
itself; the South will be Yankeefied. And this leads me to point 
out to you, what you seem not to have seen, why tho President 
excluded from amnesty all the leaders of the rebellion, the Gene. 
rals and all who had been in the civil as well as in the military ger. 
vice of the United States before the war, the wisdom of which 
exception you have doubted. That amnesty is not a poultice, but 
a wedge driven between the slave oligarchy of the South and their 
white slaves; and it will surely drive them asunder. Those of 
the slaveholders who have always preferred their country to their 
slaves will be content, and those who have had their eyes opened 
by the war will also be content. As to any attempt to placate the 
malignant leaders of this revolt, you might as well attempt to put 
out Vesuvius with a flask of olive oil. ‘They must be held dowy 
or driven out. A YANKEg, 


M. THIERS’ GREAT SPEECH. 
To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I am rather surprised to find you saying in your last im. 
pression, “* We do not think M. ‘Thiers’ witty and moderate 





be such an infusion of Yankee thought, and such an acces- speeches in the least passed the bounds of the most temperate op. 
sion of Yankee ballots, all protected by Yankee arms, that position.” To me, on the other hand, it appears that they mean 


the people who will avail themselves of the proclamation of 
amnesty, although they will be very many more than one- 
tenth or one-fifth of the old residents, will be so penetrated with 
Yankeeism in all its forms that the country will become completely 
Yankeefied. It needs be that this must come; for after the war 


revolution or nothing, and Iam much struck with the difference 
between M. Thiers’ course and that which an [English statesman 
would pursue in like circumstances. 

The French Empire avowedly negatives Government by assem- 
blies, Its vital principle is bureaucratic continuity applied to the 


it will be the South that will be exhausted of money and of men, purposes of French Democracy ; and in its constitution nothing but 
and at the North will be the money and the men to supply, in a! criticism is left to assemblies. To an English mind it seems 
measure at least, the need. ‘There will be, too, not only material, | opyjous that the only constitutional action open to the Opposition 
but mental exhaustion and self-distrust (though, of course, not} ynder such a régime is to make criticism as potent as possible, and 


among the malignant rebels), and the people who have found them- 


to convey as much positive suggestion as the conventional form of 


selves worsted by men whom they will discover are not their| ¢yiticism and veto will allow. M. ‘Thiers, on the contrary, attacks 
enemies, will lean for counsel and aid upon their friendly con-| the whole Imperial system, and goes in without disguise for that 


querors, 
But is not this, you will ask, something very like conquest after 


which is most its opposite—parliamentary government. 
It seems that the French mind cannot brook the slow process of 


the fashion of the olden time—well, say as old as Clive and making the most of an existing constitution, or else the natural 
Hastings? Not at all. Even if what it has just been said will not | tactic would seem to a French statesman (as | am sure it would to 
take place should take place, and two or three millions of Yankees | 4) English one) to lie in making the Corps Léyislatif practically 
should go into the Cotton states and “locate,” and if the whole | y power in the State by the artistic use of strictly constitutional 
army should become in reality an army of occupation, and remain expedients—-a course on which, from his first speech, one had 
upon the land which it had restored to the Republic, only that hoped M. Thiers was entering. I belicve that the incapacity for 
would be done on a large scale which has always been done on asmall | such work as this, if really inseparable from French statesmanship, 
one, and there would not be even a technical ground of opposition | jg fundamentally identical with an incapacity for constitutional 
to be taken against this method of holding and ruling the South. government ; but whether this be so or not, it is impossible to at- 
I suppose that this statement will surprise you. For it scems to | tribute any eflicacy in a country like France, situated as France 
me that nearly all European writers upon our affairs recently have | at present is, to a laboured, abstract, & priori defence of parlia- 
forgotten, if they ever knew, that State lines are no limits to mentary government—however measured in its tone—except the 
political rights, and that before the war a man might go from efficacy which the fiery cross had among the Scottish mountaineers 


Maine to Texas, and stopping in one State after another just | to give the signal for a rising in arms. 


If M. 'Thiers means any- 


long enough to acquire domiciliary right, vote there for every thing else, it seems to me strange that a countryman of Montes- 


otlicer from President down to constable. 


quien and De Tocqueville should be so blind to the consequences 


Thus, if a resident of New York, born there, should go to} of political action out of harmony with the spirit of the established 


Europe or Massachusetts, and remain there three months, he system. 


would lose his vote in New York, and could not go to the polls 
until he had re-acquired his right of domicile. And not only so ; 
but on his return from Europe he could not re-acquire his political 
rights a day sooner in New York, where he was born and bred, 
than in Virginia, or Arkansas, or Connecticut, where he might 
never have been in his life, and where he would have exactly the 
same political right, even down to his voice in the control of the 
minutest municipal and county matters, asa man born and bred in 
the State to which he chose to return. This is no statement of a | 
mere political theory, but of a theory which has been so incessantly | 
in practice since we were a nation that we have long since ceased 
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BOOKS. 
© cen 
THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL! 


Dr. flowson has studied long and houestly the fascinating 
subject on which he writes, and in the earlier lectures especially 
there are several criticisms on the comparative view of St. Paul's 
character presented in his Epistles and in the “ Acts of the 
Aposues” which are valuable and, in detail at least, new. But 
the book rather fades away towards its conclusion into that 
description of writing called “ edification,” which, if it really 


to talk or to think about it. In considering the question of our | ,, builds” anybody up at all, builds him up rather like mud walls, 


political future, there is no more important point than this political | 


with a material of watery good intention thickened by mala- 


solidarity of the Republic, and the point of next importance is , : - ae 
y Ms, : - S Ses Rapeeeaee | propos illustrations,—which will decidedly want pulling down and 


that the only obstacle to actual solidarity thus far, and that a 
partial one, has been slavery, which the war will remove. As to 


ascrmon preached before the University on A 
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the notion that the “ different but free civilizations naturally pro- | jiowson, D.D. London : Longman. 
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gearing away before any more solid species of instruction can be 
given. The last sermon in this series on the Ascension is an 
ijlustration of what we mean. From the text “And a cloud 
received Him out of their sight” Dr. Howson goes into a series of 
metaphors as to the various kinds of cloud, “the cloud of mystery,” 
«the cloud of absence” (a very curious kind of cloud, by the way 
—who would ever think of saying that a thing which is far off is 
hidden by the cloud of its farness ?) “ the cloud of unbelief,” and 
soforth, by which Christ is hidden from us. This is the sort of 
«yeyerent illustration” which laymen anxious to get at the 
kernel of what a clergyman has to say, are apt to think clerical 
fiddle-faddle. And even in the earlier part of the book, which is 

ally worth reading, and on a theme of inexhaustible interest, 
there is too much of that conventional “reverence ” of treatment 
which, so far from being genuine reverence, gives us the idea of 
picking your way amongst glass with the most profound anxiety 
lest some rough or hesitating step should crush to pieces some 
beautiful but brittle crystal of supernatural truth. We cannot 
conceive Why an anxious, and reserved, and qualifying style of 
expression should be more appropriate to honest thought on 
religious subjects than on any others. Dr. Howson, like the 
majority of clergymen perhaps, writes as if he would be in 
imminent danger of irreverence, in case he were to permit 
himself on such subjects as these to be simply his best 
self. Almost every sentence, certainly every page, has an 
indefinable air of conventional tenderness, a sort of spiritual 
white cravat round it, so that no one taking it up could pos- 
sibly suppose that these were the straightforward thoughts 
ofa scholarlike Jay theologian, lookin at facts as truly as in him 
lies, Dr. Newman has reproached Protestants with treating all 
sacred objects as if they were half unreal and might crumble to 
pieces beneath any manly touch. There is too much truth in the 
reproach, but it is fidgeity clerical etiquette which is here made 
t» answer for the whole spirit of Protestant theology. This is the 
main defect of Dr. Howsoi’s lectures,—observable from the first, 
and increasing in importance till it robs the later lectures of 
almost all point and colour. Still the idea of these Hulsean 
lectures is fur better than in nineteen out of twenty cases of pub- 
lic lectures for “ apologetic ” purposes, and it is, in the first two 
or three lectures, well worked out. T'he first lecture of all of the five 
on St. Paul’s “tact and presence of min” is decidedly the best, and, 
indeed, an essay of some permanent value. We coufess a dislike 
to the somewhat French mode of dilating on “ St. Paul’s tears ” 
with which the second lecture on his “tenderness and sympathy ” 
commences, but the substance is good and sensible. ‘The third, 
fourth, and fifth shade off into discursive and rather vague edifi- 
cation,—the notes at the bottom of the page being, indeed, as 
Dr. Howson once in a conscience-stricken mood himself almost 
admits,—too often a mere miscellany of spiritual chit-chat on all 
earthly subjects, from leaders in the Times and Oxford local 
examinations to Darwin’s theory of species and Mr. ILubbard’s 
view of the Church building movement. 

The best thing in the book is, as we have intimated, the lecture 
on St. Paul’s “tact and presence of mind.” The criticism on 
the special adaptation to their several purposes of St. Paul’s two 
accounts of his own conversion,—the one given to the Jewish 
mob on the staircase of the tower of Antonia,—the other to 
Festus and King Agrippa in Cwsarea, is a striking and acute 
analysis of obviously uamanufactured, and, indeed, super- 
ficially invisible threads of purpose, which will, no doubt, 
tend to strengthen the authenticity of the book in which they 
appear against the recent attacks upon it. But there is no 
attempt at all in the book to form any conception of St. Paul’s 
cast of intellect as a whole, and probably Dr. Howson, if we may 
judge by the tone of much of his criticism, would have thought that, 
as that intellect was the channel of the Holy Spirit, there would 
have been something like impiety in doing so. We, who believe 


that all men, though infinitely removed from the standard of 


the Apostle, are, not less than he, adapted to be, though they 
certainly are not in any comparable degree, channels of the 
Holy Spirit, cannot, after reading this book, forbear from some 
attempt to sketc!:, so far as materials permit us, the intellectual 
features which Dr. II »wson touches, when he touches them at 
all, almost as if he were me Idling with burning coals. A very 
different writer from Dr. Ilowson, and a very much more powerful 
writer, Mr. Jowett, speaking with a certain tinge of that pride in 
making the most of—we had almost written in parading—igno- 
Tance, which distinguishes the new school in Oxford, euts the knot 
by denying that we have a lequate materials to conceive St. Paul at 
all, while suggesting, neveriheless, a very distinct picture of him. 
He speaks of him as scarcely to be called a man of intellectual 





power in any proper sense,—as a prophet (though a prophet of a 
somewhat different type from the old Hebrew prophets), absorbed 
in visions and supernatural revelations which overruled the natural 
law and development of his understanding. According to Mr. 
Jowett, St. Paul, who speaks not in any true sense the wisdom of 
this world, but only “ the hidden wisdom of God in a mystery,” 
was in his manner of teaching so anxious to find the hearts of men 
that “he wavers between opposite views in successive verses.” 
“Must not his life have seemed to him a revelation, an inspira- 
tion, an ecstacy? Once and again he had seen the face of 
Christ, and heard Him speak from heaven. All that followed 
in the Apostle’s history was the continuation of that great 
wonder, a stream of light flowing from it, ‘ planting eyes’ in his soul, 
transfiguring him ‘from glory to glory,’ clothing him with the 
‘elect in the exceeding glory.” And Mr. Jowett’s whole essay 
on St. Paul’s character is in keeping throughout with this 
simply ecstutic view of his nature. Ie interprets St. Paul’s own 
saying, that God had called the “weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty,” and that his divine strength was 
rooted in his human weakness and insignificance, to mean that 
his own personal intellect was, as compared with other great 
men's intellects, weak, or at least incompetent, for any great 
task. ‘This seems almost as strained a view on the one side as 
the ordinary portrait of St. Paul as a man “ of resolute will, of 
untiring energy, of logical mind, of classic taste,” against which 
Mr. Jowett so ably and justly protests, is on the other. The truth 
seems to us to be that St. Paul, though not a man of what would 
be called the highest “ pure” intellect,—of power, that is, to esti- 
mate truly the intellectual proportions of things apart from their 
relation to higher purposes,—had a very extraordinary intellee- 
tual (as distinguished from his spiritual) power of discussing, and 
spreading, as it were, over the plaue of his imagination, any 
difficulty which he sees to be seriously hampering the consci- 
ences or the wills of his converts. This is not the mere power 
of iuspiration,—it is intellectual reflection, illustration, disqui- 
sition, though working upon the substance of revelation. St. 
Paul broods over the celestial seed sown in his mind and fosters 
it under the constantly stimulating influence of new climate, 
new circumstances, and new trials of its meaning, till it grows 
up into a fully organized body of conviction. This intel- 
lectual sensitiveness to the kindling touch of thought from above, 
this disposition to transmit it like a wave in ever widening 
spheres from the point at which it first touches his nature till it 
includes the whole universe of renovated creation in its move- 
ment, without even for a moment losing sight of the original 
centre from which it proceeded, is a gauge of St. Paul’s 
peculiar intellectual pewer which Mr. Jowett misses only 
because St. Paul himself ascribes it to his own want of “ the 
wisdom of this world,” and willingness to bend in humility to 
that wisdom of God which is “ foolishness with men.” Yet this 
is only saying that his intellect was of a very receptive nature, 
and pliant to all divine truth,—which is the highest quality 
any intellect can possess in reference to such truth, The true 
issue is this,—did the revealed truth find a very powerful 
organon in St. Paul’s natural intellect, or was he the mere via- 
duct or speaking-trumpet of spiritual truth ? No one, we think, 
who reads his Epistle to the Romans and Corinthians can hesi 
tate fora moment in the answer. In both (as in all his writings) 
there is the same radiant centre of thought—tho glory which 
streamed for him from the Cross of Christ,—but the intellect 
which had once bowed itself before this glory of divine humilia- 
tion did not assuredly stop with the mere act of worship, but, 
being itself magnetized and vivilied by the flood of light from 
this newly discovered sun, paints with strong and rapid 
Rembrandtlike strokes the new colours, new scenery, and new 
horizon, called out by the new splendour from among the failing 
principles and decaying creeds of the world that was dying before 
his eyes. It seems to us impossible to deny that the disquisition 
to the Corinthians on Christ as the source of true liberty as dis- 
tinguished from Greek licence, of true Catholicity as distinguished 
from Greek sectarianisms, as the centre and common bond of the 
divine aristocracy of ‘“‘apiritual gifis,” giving them the organic 
connection of the body and its members, as the main-spring of 
that charity which alone can keep our other powers in their 
proper place,—is strictly speaking a treatise of very wonderful 
intellectual power, though the intellect is wholly employed on 
working out the subduing effect of St. Paul’s great faith 
over the pride of Greek individuality and self-will. Nor 
cin any one doubt that in the Epistle to the Romans equal 
intellectual power of the same typo is displayed in discussing 
how Jewish law and Gentile conscience alike point to personal 
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trust as the most perfect form of all true purity and righteous- 
ness. These,—and we may add to them the digression in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in answer to the materialistic philosophy 
which denied Christ's resurrection, and pointed to the corrupting 
body of man as the final testimony to annihilation,—are in every 


sense of the word intellectual disquisitions, shaping out new and | 


elaborate channels of thought for the one great truth that con- 
stantly fed the intellect of St. Paul. That intellect was un- 
doubtedly receptive rather than what is called original. But for 
a gleam of divine light once received there never was a more 
effective intellec'ual conductor. It works like yeast in his mind 
till the whole world is leavened with a single ray. If a perfect 
inability to bo limited by the details of an individual revelation, 
an absolute necessity to rise, however abruptly, from the indi- 
vidual teaching of God’s spirit in a particular case to the 
universal divine principle involved, be intellectual power, it is 
impossible to deny it in the highest scn:e to St. Paul. Hisis a 
fine intellectual instrument with but one bent and impulse,— 
tuken from above. 

Mr. Jowett smiles at the idea of St. Paul being a statesman, 
and tells us he has left no trace of lavishing a single care or even 
thoughtful curiosity on the political future of the Roman empire. 
But this, if it be true, only shows that the whole interests of his 
mind were spiritual, not political,—not that his powers were defi- 
cient. There was a power in him to seize the exact character of 
any situation in which he was placed, and to avail himself of it, 
not merely for personal, but for general and popular ends, 
which is the characteristic test of a statesman. Dr. How- 
son has illustrated this power very admirably in the first lecture. 
But we think he misses one of the most characteristic illustra- 
tions by an anxiety for St. Paul’s reputation which St. Paul would 
himself disclaim. When he observed that his Jewish accusers 
were part Pharisees, part Sadducees, St. Paul, eager to 
find a strong starting-point for his Gospel of a risen Christ, 
called out, “Iam a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, and for 
the hope of the resurrection of the dead am I called in question 
this day,"—a manoeuvre full of a statesman’s sagacity, and 
not intended, we think, to protect himself, but to open the way 
for his proclamation of the truth,—but still not in itself true. 
He was “called in question” on a charge of taking a Gentile into 
the Temple, and the real drift of the animosity poured out 
against him was his leaning to the Gentiles. That St. Paul felt 
it had been something of a political feint, though made in order 
to gain a favourable spiritual start for his Gospel, is, we think, 
clear, from his subsequent speech before Felix, when he says, “or 
else let these same here say if they have found any evil doing in 
me when I stood before the Council, except it be for this one 
voice that I cried standing among them, ‘ touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead I am called in question this day.’” Evidently 
he felt compunctious concerning that ‘one voice.” But it 
is a fine illustration of the delicately discriminating power 
of his intellect in seizing on the one tenable position in 
his opponent's breast upon which to build his argument. His 
intellect acted chiefly as an instrument of his spiritual instincts, 
and he did not show his great power till he saw a practicable 
breach in the heart or mind of his opponents into which he could 
get the fine point of his Gospel. At Athens he seizes on the 
punctiliousness of Athenian religion in erecting an altar to the 
unknown God; to the Jews he starts with his Judaic zeal and 
Pharisaic intolerance; to the Gentile governor he presses first 
the blind conscientiousness even of his eurly errors; to the 
Pharisees he urges his faith in the resurrection of the dead. 
Everywhere St. Paul is “all things to all men that he may save 
some.” The key to his purposes and aims is wholly spiritual ; 





but the instrumentality by which these purposes and aims are 
carried out is a wonderfully pliant and receptive intellect, keenly | 
alive to the slightest sign either from God or man which shall 
aflord him a new footing, and always able to enlarge any footing | 
he does gain, from a particular and local station into a faith that 
stretches from earth to heaven. 





THE CITIES OF THE PAST.* 
Turre is no need of a critic to explain why Miss Cobbe's 
writings attract. Her style is simply that of an accom- 
plished, high-minded gentleman, softened, and as it were 
mellowed, by something which it is not given to men to express, 
and which, if we may venture to analyze it, we must define as 
capacity for loving, an ability to recognize without conscious 
thought the links which bind, or rather ought to bind, the 





* The Citics of the Past. By Frances Poser Cobbe. London: Tribner. i 


iene. 
traveller to the people he travels among. ‘This—a description of 
Cairo—is the talk of a cultivated man:— 

“Every figure is a picture—new in face, new in dross, new, above 
ali, in bearing and character. It is this which gives endless amuse. 
ment in watching the stately walk of the rich old man, the nimble 
bounding race of half-dressed young ones, and the laughing, shufflin 
gait of the women, who always seem making a masquerading joke of 
their ridiculous bundle of attire, and of the brass serew over their 
noses to hold up the veil over their mouths! The clamonr of shontip 
voices, rarely drowned by any sound of wheels; the strings of camels 
whose large burdens fill the narrow streets from side to side; the inny. 
merable donkeys, with boys screaming ‘ Ashmila Djemila,’ and bela. 
bouring them behind; solemn old gentlemen seated in state, smokin 
pipes six feet long; the rich variety of the street architecture—of 
which Chester gives just the faintest hint; the great stone archwa 
leading into romantic courts; latticed windows, in projecting baleonies 
touching across the streets; lovely minarets, shooting up into the 
cloudless sky; mosques of red and white stone, quaint and beautiful ; 
shops all open, with all the goods displayed to the street, and the shop- 
man seated cross-legged, playing with his child or his cat; on every 
side there is a picture one longs to preserve, in all its rich colouring, on 
one’s mind for ever.” 

But no man alive could, or at least would, have written thus :— 

“Presently there came by a young mother, with a little girl running 
beside her, and a baby of a year old in her arms. Like nearly all the 
Syrian women, she had a sweet, soft face, and the lithesome figure and 
pretty colours of the graceful dress made her a charming picture, | 
touched my breast and head, of course, with the usual salutation, 
‘Salaim aleik!’ (Peace be with you!) and received the fitting reply, 
* Aleik salaim !’ and I suppose I looked at the little child as mothers 
like their infants to be looked at, for, without a word ora hesitation, 
she placed the little fellow in my lap, and then, in‘ the gentle Eastern 
fashion, seated herself silently close beside me. We talked a long 
while, if talking it could be called, when signs and smiles and my 
dozen words of Arabic had to do all the duty; and then she rose and 
kissed my hand, and passed away down the shore, singing some sweet 
monotonous song. ‘Good-bye!’ I thought, ‘pretty Amina, and dear 
little Mustapha—we shall not meet again; but your ready claim of 
human relationship has done my heart good, and will not soon be for- 
gotten.’ ” 

But though it is easy to explain Miss Cobbe, and the fascination 
which makes this little book more easy to read than any novel 
Mudie is likely to be blest with this year, it is not quite so easy 
to understand why women succeed so completely in accounts of 
the East. ‘They don't succeed particularly well in pictures of 
France, and if the best account of German life is by an English- 
woman, still the Baroness Tautphoous was not intending to write 
an account of German life, but only an Anglo-German novel, 
But the best narrative of Syrian travel in existence is Miss 
Rogers's ; Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu is still unrivalled in her 
pictures of ‘Turkey ; Miss Whately has told us in “ Ragged Life 
in Egypt "—we quote the name from memory—more even than 
Mr. Lane; Miss Martineau has written the most readable of all 
sketches of Palestine ; and as for India, there are but three books of 
description worth the trouble of perusal—Miss Roberts’, Mrs. 
Fanny Parkes’, and, better than all, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie's 
—“ The Camp, the Mission, and the Zenana.” It may be 
that the real reason of this success is that women can write 
of women, and that men being the principal readers they 
are more closely touched by accounts of female, and there- 
fore of internal life, than they could be by pictures of 
masculine, and therefore of out-of-door adventure, But we 
are inclined to think there is another and a far less flattering 
reason. Female travellers enjoy in the East the inestimable 
advantage of conscious and shameless ignorance. They travel 
without theories, or preconceived ideas, or read-up knowledge, 
are not afraid to mention what strikes them as new, and find all 
things new which are not European. They, therefore, simply 
observe, and observing, state what it is they have observed, 
describe all those external peculiarities which call up a picture— 
the true colour of the skin, the real arrangement of the dress, the 
thousand gestures, and ways, and words which are not those of 
“urope. ‘The man passes over all this; and then he has always 
read so much, and bores one so dreadfully with half-digested 
learning, nasty morsels of chewed text, and fact, and history, 
when one is wanting a description of that which is and not of that 
which has been. Women, too, inthe Mast are always reverential. 
Whether it be that their Eastern ideas are usually Biblical and 


' therefore sacred,—and middle class English people are very 


doubtful whether it is riyht to describe pomegranates as detest- 
able mixtures of red currants and rotten pips because pome- 
granates are in the Canticle—or that with them all which is 
absolutely outside conventionalism excites a feeling of awe, 
or that the life of the East appeals to that appreciation of nature 
which is so deep-seated in good women, the fact remains— 
women writing of the East seldom retain more of their drawing- 
room tone than suffices to make their sketches lively and 
truthful. Here, for example, is Miss Cobbe on Baalbee, and 
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Cairo, and the Dead Sea, and Jerusalem. There is not a word of 
decent learning in the whole four compositions, scarcely a 
reference to learning, except some vague, and we are fain to 
pelieve—knowing something of the truth—rather absurd re- 
ferences to the ancient creeds of Canaan. Nobody need read 
them who wants to know the history of Baalbec or Cairo, or the 
precise relation of the Dead Sea to Genesis, or the vicissitudes o! 
Jerusalem, or who cares greatly about topography, or is anxious 
about architecture, or is distressed if anybody misplaces 
any very conspicuous ruin. We do not know that any- 
body could, from the most careful study of them, strike 
out any new light as to the conditiou of the ancient world, 
or its creeds, or its manners, or anything which intere:ts 
historians, or antiquarians, or theologians. But then, if any- 
body wants to feel, to feel unmistakeably, the impression 
which Baalbec visibly before him would produce upon his mind 
to have the scene so described to him as to evoke a pas- 
sionate longing to see it, and a fancy that without going 
there he can see it, and to have the spirit of Baalbec added 
as it were to the sum of his own experiences,—why he 
may as well read Miss Cobbe. He will gain his objects. 
some information, beside an hour of such pleasure as literature 
very seldom gives, and a sensation of wishing very hard that 
English women travelling had all natures of that kind, as then 
our nation would scarcely be so badly judged abroad. 

It is difficult, reading Miss Cobbe’s account of Baalbec, not to 
doubt for a moment whether, after all, the world has made such 
very great physical advances. The nineteenth century has 
railways, no doubt, and electric telegraphs, and Nasmyth’s 
hammers, and iron-clads, and pebble spectacles, and other things 
of more or less grandeur and utility,—but then just read this :— 

“Baalbec possesses two characters peculiarly its own—enormous 
magnitude and redundant richness. The buildings are not only of 
immense height and extent, but each individual block is of dimensions 
almost unexampled elsewhere, Five spans of my extended arms and 
some three feet over (thirty-one feet) only touched the extremities of 
one stone in the temple of Baal. The shafts of the pillars, standing 
and prostrate, are each miracles of size and perfection; the fragments 
of palaces reveal halls of a magnificence unparalleled. Then all these 
enormous blocks and edifices are wrought with such lavish luxuriance 
of imagination, such incredible perfection of detail, that the idea of the 
Arabs that they were the work, not of men, but of genii, seemed per- 
fectly naturally. I wandered on, now revelling in beauty, now overawed 
with grandeur, till it seemed as if one’s soul and heart could bear no 
more, Here were the towering six columns of the giant fane of the 
Sun; here the second temple, the most magnificent, the most perfect 
left to us of the ancient world. Passing out at the great ruined gate- 
way, here the vast and splendid square and hexagonal courts with their 
walls forming exedra, and loaded with indescribable profusion of orna- 
ments, columns, pilasters, entablatures, niches, and seats overhung with 
garlands and sculptured wings of fanciful creatures. All that the 
richest of the styles of ancient architecture could achieve—the magni- 
ficent Corinthian in its most luscious dreams—seems perfectly here. 
Streets and gateways and palaces, hardly distinguishable in their 
decay, yet all on the same scale of grandeur and solidity, follow on 
beyond the courts and portico. One huge house stands with its ruined 
staircase like a great tower in the centre; another, half underground, 
contains a yast stone hall, yet roofed and perfect. Further yet is the 
most splendid of all the palaces; noble Corinthian doorways and win- 
dows, and exquisite cornices and ornaments of broken entablatures, 
attest its surprising richness. I climbed up a shattered stair to the 
summit of the Saracenic wall, which here bounds the ruined city; and 
there below, through an opening in the massive masonry, lay the diving 
world—the glittering brook, a group of almond-trees in blossom, the 
village, the beautiful mosque, and Anti-Lebanon with his crown of 
snow.” 

And when you have read it just reflect what Manchester would 
be alter 3,000 years of desolation, what a hideous congeries 
of bad bricks, and broken pottery, and bits of thin stone, 
and slovenly sewer arches, and morsels of metal would 
strew a plain half-hidden by perpetual fog, or overshadowed 
by trees which it is an insult to nature to call green. (There are 
greens inthe East; but green in England, except in ferns, is merely 
green steeped in some muddy dye.) In all that mighty city not 
a building would be left worth a second’s glance, not a record that a 
people higher than savages had ever dwelt there, not a proof that its 
inhabitants had the faintest notion of an object higher than that 
of sheltering themselves from the elements, or more enduring 
than the children whom they bred up to live amidst vulgar 
sights and contemptible sounds, and objects which possessed no 
one quality of beauty except its perishableness. Englishmen 
think themselves very great in their supremacy over the material 
world, but will it ever occur to them to build anything tolerably 
large—a hall, for example, which would contain thirty thousand 





people, yetendure three thousand years without repair. Would Mr. 
Brassey contract to build Bualbec ? We shall be told, of course, 
that it is alla matter of climate; but, after all, Stonehenge is | 
not on the Mediterranean, and the round towers have stood a 


thousand years, and Westininster Hall seems likely to outlive 
the houses of gingerbread, built on leasehold land, which we all 
think palaces. The truth is, the despots, and priests, and traders 
who erected these marvellous structures liad arrived at ideas 
before which the English idea of comfort is a very small one, 
had realized the notion just beginning to re-awake among us 
that man is greater than the generations of man—that it is possi- 
ble to teach and instruct and benefit a race, a tribe, a nation, as 
well as a generation. They had learnt the single lesson which the 
East has never forgotten and Europe has never acquired—not 
to hasten, to “let stone settle,” to be content if but the 
father buy the threshing floor and the son rear thereon the 
temple. Manchester of course is great, but Baalbec saw 
Rome founded and exists; and, after all, it is doubtful whether 
man—we do not mean the middle class,—was not happier 
in Baalbec than in Manchester, in the lowest suburb of the 
old Pagan city than in Ashley lane. Who knows? It is 
good, at least, for those who believe in a never-ending progress 
to read books like this, and realize that when they have 
exhausted wealth and reached the limit of science, they cannot 
give to their creations the beauty inherent in the unpurchasable 
sky of the desert, or the permanence conceded to all things great 
by the undestroyiug Syrian air. We English can do a good deal, 
but we fight against the worst of earthly climates and a people 
whose ideas are as yet the least glorious of all which have ever 
been effective among men. 





THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS.* 

Ir is scarcely three months since Mr. Dutton Cook's last novel 
was reviewed in these columns, and he now appears before the 
public with another, three-volumed aud closely printed. There 
are but few novelists who could do justice to themselves or their 
readers by such rapidity of produc ion, and Mr. Dutton Cook 
is hardly to be included among their number. ‘The novel before 
us, clever as it is in some respects, bears too evident marks of 
hasty construction to increase Mr. Cock’s reputation, either as an 
inventor of ingenious plots or as a painter of individual charac- 
ter. He seems, too, to have felt the danger of repeating him- 
self to which he was naturally liable, and to have aimed at 
a total change in design and execution in his second story, for 
which he scarcely possessed the requisite versatility of imagina- 
tion. He has abandoned studiously the digressive moralizing 
on social subjects, the attempts to treat lis own characters as if 
he himself believed in their real existence, and other characteris- 
tics, natural and affected, of his last novel, and in the present 
story he replaces them by a studied adherence to the outlines of 
a very different school of fiction. If the former were, to a cer- 
tain extent, a compromise between Mr. Cook’s own idea of a 
novel and his desire to shine as a disciple of Thackeray, the 
latter is even more marked by influences from another quarter, 
and it is impossible either to overlook, or to regard as perfectly 
unintentional, the numerous points in which Dickens is suggested 
to the mind of the reader. Mr. Cook possesses considerable powers 
of imitation, but he also possesses creative power of his own, which, 
if granted fair play, would render any affectation of the manner- 
isms or style of others quite unnecessary. Having determined to 
write two entire works of fiction withiu a certain time, Mr. Cook 
seems to have thought that by adopting in one case certain 
external mannerisins of one great novelist, and by presenting in 
the other the peculiar types of character in which another great 
novelist excels, he would be enabled to disguise much of the un- 
avoidable sameness of his own creation by two well-known and 
distinct flavours. He has done so in some degree, of course, bat 
the device by which he has succeeded is vot one of the legitimate 
resources of artistic invention. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds is a far from representative title for 
a novel in which there only figure two Tredgolds, both amongst 
the most feebly-drawn characters, and neither of whom ever 
take any actual dramatic part in the story for which their fortunes 
serve as an accommodating nucleus. The plot is certainly 
dependent upon the father and son; but the real trial of the 
former is a carefully paraded mystery until nearly the end, the 
ultimate establishment in happiness of the latter in no way con- 
nected with his trials, and the relationship between the two is 
only revealed late in the second volume. Bryan Tredgold, the 
original hero, is wrapped up in mystery from the beginning, and 
beyond vague allusions to previous trials and strong expressions 
of hatred on his part to an individual against whom all possible 
prejudice is excited without, for a long time, any actual charge 
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being made, there is no special reason given why a three-volume 
novel should have been written about him. The author's object 
has been to link together a large number of minor characters, 
some of them merely conventional novelists’ supernumeraries, and 
others the half-grotesque and half-repulsive types of character, 
eccentrically named, and of strange habits, of whom Mr. Dickens’ 
repertory is so full, by some bond of union. For this purpose a 
crime and a mystery are supposed, all these characters are in 
some way connected with them, and when they are once fairly in 
the plot an explanation shows how immaterial all their action in 
this story has been. The climax of the plot is antedated, and 
just as the reader lays down the last volume, he learns the con- 
nection with the story of the crimes, perjuries, and loves of some 
half-dozen of the characters when in an anterior stage of existence, 
for which at least three previous volumes must be imagined. The 
device is ingenious, but not the highest form of the novelist’s art. 
Mr. Cook unquestionably suggests—we do not say challenges— 
comparison with Mr, Dickens in the creation of such characters as 
old Zachery Moyle and his family ; Barty Trinder, the sculptor’s 
man, with his drunken familiarity and mania for gambling with 
halfpence; Jemmy Stap, the “smart” lawyer's message-boy, and 
several others. But he certainly does not remind one of the way 
in which Mr. Dickens groups together similar characters, all work- 
ing together to a common ending, and all acting and re-acting 
upon each other throughout the actual progress of the story. 
Still, one ought to give Mr. Cook full credit as a humourist for 
what he has done, and it is rarely that he descends into mere 
imitation, though passages like the following are not far removed 
from it. It is a description of Mrs. Trinder, the housekeeper to 
John Moyle, the miserly, reserved, and gloomy sculptor in 
Quebec street. 

“She was a limp, shabby woman, remarkable for having her coarse, 
dry, sandy hair—it looked always much more like a vegetable than an 
animal production—perpetually in curl-papers, folded in compact par- 
cels, like what the confectioners call ‘kisses,’ each being secured by a 
pin. It was as though she were in constant preparation for a festal 
occasion that never arrived, Her head remained like the dinner-table 
to which the guest of the evening does not come. Her curls were not 
for common enjoyment, and the covers were never taken off them. An 
ill-favoured woman, with weak eyes, and a parched, healthless ¢om- 
plexion ; a rusty comb stabbing a dusty knob of hair at the back of her 
head, driven fiercely through—it might almost have been with the aid 
of a hammer, She was generally dressed in frayed bombazine or 
washed-out prints, wearing a creased silk on Sundays; and then, by way 
of full-dress probably, concealing her curl-papers under a head-dress of 
ragged brown-black lace.” 

What we object to most, however, is the prevailing bad atmos- 
phere of Mr. Cook's story. It is not that all better specimens of 
human nature are altogether absent, we only wish all inspectors 
of railway works were like Clany Puckle, the kindly Scotchman, 
all girls as simple-minded and unaffected as Clare Grey, or all 
curates as earnest and hardworking as the little Welshman 
“ Griff.” But there is an evil aud repulsive tone throughout by 
far the greater portion of the three volumes which is scarcely 
that of one who conscientiously paints human nature as he 
gloomily believes it to be, and scarcely that of the earnest 
satirist whose indignation leads him knowingly to colour and 
heighten evil. There is a dull uniform monotony of shade 
which is not relieved by any light, or even rendered more toler- 
able by contrast with the deeper black of distinct crime. It 
gives an idea of affected cynicism in the author and an affected 
depreciation of the average good in human nature which answers 
no good purpose in a novelist. 





GEORGE CALIXTUS.* 
We do not wonder that an English incumbent should be in- 
terested in George Calixtus, for he was, though living in the 
sixteenth century, and in a remote corner of Germany, the 
typical English Churchman of to-day. A Schleswiger, born in 
1586, the subject of this memoir was the son of the pastor of 
Medelbye, near Flensburg, who in obedience to the bad taste of 
the day Latinized his name of Kallisén into Calixtus. He 
received his first education in the Latin school at Flens- 
burg, where he acquired a very unusual command of that 
tongue, and was then removed at the age of fifteen to the 
university established by Prince Julius of Brunswick at Helm- 
stadt, then chiefly under the control of the Philippists, as they 
were called, the immediate followers of Melancthon. Two of 
these, Martini and Caselius, became his especial teachers, 
though he learnt history from Meibom, and mathematics from 
Liddell, a Scotchman who had wandered to Helmstadt, and there 
taught at once mathematics and physic. His real affection was, 
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however, for metaphysics, and in this study he became £0 eels. 
brated that at eighteen he was a Master of Acts, and entitied to 
give private lectures, and at twenty he was spoken of as the 
most fitting assistant and successor to his father. A weak Voice 
saved him from this useful but undistinguished career, and hg 
commenced a tour among the German universities to converse 
and study with the men whom he deemed the masters of thought, 
On his return he obtained a chair in the university, was subse. 
quently appointed Abbot of Konigsliitter, a Protestant monastery, 
and marrying the daughter of a well-to-do burgess of Flensburg, 
passed the rest of his active life in preaching, teaching, writing, 
and governing the University of Helmstadt. It was an undis. 
tinguished life, very much resembling that of the master of an 
Oxford College, and consequently the name of George Calixtus 
is very nearly forgotten ; but it was a life devoted to the propaga 
tion of ideas which after a fierce struggle lasting down to our 
own day, are visibly winning the game—a victory to be followed, 
like all other victories, by a fierce reaction. 

Calixtus entered on active life at a very remarkable time—the 
great revival of Roman Catholic energy which preceded the 
Thirty Years’ War. Though born and bred a Protestant, he had 
studied Catholicism for himself, and finally rejected it, it would 
seem, not so much on doctrinal grounds as from inability to 
accept the Ultramontane idea. It was not what the Pope taught, 
but his claim to teach at all, which shocked and disgusted 
Calixtus. THe could not accept of an infallible human authority, 
and remained, therefore, strictly Protestant. To the end of his 
life, however, he entertained a singularly tolerant view of the 
opposing creed, and never lost sight for a moment of a splendid 
but baseless dream—the possibility of restoring Christianity 
as an institution or world-wide working organization by 
a comprehension of all immense scheme 
of belief. Holding this moderate view upon the radical 
question of the day, he was not disposed to make too 
much of the smaller doctrinal points at issue among the 
different Protestant sects. A man of gentle and loving disposi- 
tion, of sweet temper, and austere morals, he was horrified at the 
bickerings among Christian sects, the wars which sprang out of 
those bickerings, the awful immorality, or rather, we should say, 
relaxation of morality—for the evil was not one of defiance so 
much as of contempt—which followed upon those wars. So 
strongly did he feel these results of religious controversy, that he 
might, but for the influence of early training, have followed another 
professor of Helmstadt, Schriider, who openly professed the view 
now again becoming common of the unprofitableness of theology, 
and who described literature as a study inwhich men could, at least, 
oppose each other without recourse to anathema as a weapon. 
He did not take this course, but his learning, his gentleness, aud 
his reverence for Melancthon preserved him from the bitterness 
which marked every opponent, and earned for him the evil repu- 
tation of being a theologic Gallio. 

He was only a moderate. He held like English Church- 
men, that it was a primary duty to contend with the 
Church of Rome, but he held, also, we suspect, a secret belief 
that men are not condemned for opinions. He did not, indeed, 
express this view, which in those days would have ensured him 
instant damnation; but he distinguished firmly between 
essentials and non-essentials, and strove through a long life to 
reduce the former to the smallest possible bulk, ending at last in 
the formula that the Nicene Creed and the consensus of 
primitive times comprised all that was absolutely essential to 
salvation, and deliberately affirming that even in theology “ every 
party fights for an unblest victory, which rejects the offer of 
au honourable compromise.” “ Theology,” le said, “ is a science 
through which salvation is not secured, nor is it lost without 
it? :— 

“As tho primitive Church admitted catechumens to baptism when 
they had learnt the Creed, and called them, as well as held them to be, 
of the faithful, it is evident that this same primitive Church must 
have thought that the Creed contains those heads of doctrine the 
knowledge of which constitutes the true and faithful Christian, and 
which is necessary to the obtaining of salvation. Experience tells the 
same. Amongst the rustics and the mechanics, whether men 
women, there are those who (so far as man can see) are truly faithful, 


creeds in one 


in a state of grace; and if they stand fast they shall be saved. Let 
these people be examined ; and the result will testify that all, or at 
least the greatest number, know nothing and understand nothing 
beyond that summary of the faith which is expressed in p pulat and 


simple language in the Creed. Either, therefore, this is enoug2 for 
salvation; or these people are not in a state of salvation.” 

These ideas seem natural enough to us now, when all men 
having learned to doubt have also learnt to be merciful; but 


they were at that time heresies, and drew upon Calixtus such 
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—— 

hatred that at one place a man was fined heavily for calling him 
«a yenerable theologian,” and Veron declared his system the 
worst heresy of all :-— 

“This new heresy is the worst of all; teaching indifference to all 
religions, allowing men to be Calvinists, Lutherans, Zuinglians, 
Anglicans, or otherwise, if they did but believe in the same God and in 
the same Christ. This new heresy is but one remove from atheism ; 
for who world care much of what religion he is, if he went upon the 
principle that all sects are alike in fundamental points, or sufficient to 
insure salvation? This new sect, then, takes away all regard for all 
particular forms of faith, and (in so far) is the common enemy of all.” 
His enemies could not touch Calixtus, for ie was a friend to lay 
influence,-—politicians being the only moderate men,—and the 
Dukes of Brunswick who entertained nearly his own opinions, 
strongly protected him; but the incessant persecution made him 
as usual almost bigoted in his intense approval of tolerance. 

This approval was the more remarkable because he had in his 
mind a strongly cemented ecclesiastical system, closely resembling 
that now realized in England; held that the Bible was the supreme 
law, but that it should be explained according to its evident 
meaning, or if that were not clear, then according to the sense 
put upon it by the primitive Church, and was opposed to those 
“rationalizing interpretations” to which it may be he, as a 


learned man among the ignorant, felt a tendency in his 
. . e 

own mind. He induced all the young who crowded 

his university to study ecclesiastical history, but based 


their tuition on two thoughts—that charity is as essential as 
faith, that faith without works is dead,—which together always 
produce that respect for the opinions of all who lead decent lives 
which we now call tolerance. To the end of a long life he up- 
held the dogma that the highest service of Christ is that of the 
peacemaker, and his last professional utterance was, perhaps, the 
most vehement of his lifelong prayers for charity :— 

“Several colleagues and friends were with his sons in his room; and 
while Calixtus lay dozing, and apparently unconscious, some of them 
were speaking about the Elector Palatine, and the projects he had in 
view for the union of Protestants. Upon this Calixtus exclaimed, 
quite suddenly: ‘Iam tired and weary of my life. I desire to be 


released, and to be with Christ my Redeemer and Saviour. But if I 
could contribute anything towards his Electoral Highness’s healing 


” 


purpose, I could wish to live yet a little longer. 
We do not think the Life of Calixtus will tend much to 
abate or to elucidate the eontroversies of the honr, but it is 
remarkable as that of a man far before, not only his time but 
ours, and Mr. Dowding, who sympathizes with him throughout, 
and is, to judge from a list of his works, himself a theologic 
peacemaker, has written it well, avoiding tiresome surplusage in 
astyle which secular biographers would do well to imitate. 





JOSEPH JOUBERT.* 

Oxe would fain hope that the name and works of the good 
Joseph Joubert are better known to English readers than is sup- 
posed by the writer of acharming article inthe last number of 
the “ National Review.” At any rate, the reviewer has earned 
our gratitude. The notice in itself is not only by far the ablest 
on the subject we have ever seen (M. Sainte-Beuve’s not ex- 
cepted), but the translations have a spirit and meaning given to 
them in their English dress which make them not merely equal, 
but in some respects superior expressions of the same thought. 
The only doubt we now and then have is whether they are not a 
little too good. Generally speaking, however well a translation 
may read, we think it ought to bear distinct traces of its origin. 
One should feel that one is not merely reading a very good 
sample of English, but something also that is not the product of 
English thought. A difficult matter this—especially difficult, 
when French is the language to be rendered into English; for 
who can describe the badness of a literal rendering into English 
ofa French sentence ? However, seeing that Joseph Joubert is by 
no means easy in his expression of thoughts, and seeing that he 
could hardly ever by any means satisfy himself in elaborating the 
thought itself, it must be confessed that a reviewer who, by 
natural bent and careful study, has come nearer to his meaning 
than any one, has a right to render it in his own most expressive 
terms, 

No one can read the memoir wriiten by M. Paul Raynal, and 
afterwards prefixed to the second edition of the ‘ Pensées,” 
“ Essais,” &c., by Mons. A. Joubert (when the death of M. Raynal 
had for a third time changed the editorship of the whole,) 
Without an impression of the sweetness, the social qualities, 
the playful wit of Joubert in his daily intercourse with family and 
friends. The reviewer is aware of this; but as it is in his corres- 
pondenee that these qualities are most apparent, while the letters 


* “ National Review.” No. XXXV., p. 163, 


do not come in for so much notice as the “Pensées,” we miss this 
part of the proper idea of Joubert. It is not so much their fun, or 
even wit, that strikes us. The letters have none of the irresistible 
drollery of Charles Lamb's, nor even of some of Cowper's. 
They much more resemble those of Gray; only that being 
often addressed to women, they have a tone of easy gallantry 
not called into play by the English poet. It would be 
very difficult to do justice to them in translation, and the first 
that occurs to us is,in fact, not one of the playful ones, but 
one that commends itself by its genial, sweet-natured manner 
of dealing with sorrow. Every word of it, we believe, to 
be natural—the expression of the inward wish to be the 
occasion, even in death, of gentle, pleasing thoughts rather than 
of melancholy. It was addressed to the lady he afterwards 
married, as an attempt to dissuade her from the indulgence of the 
sorrowful side alone of these dispensations. 


*** May I tell you,’ says he, ‘ how I myself should like to be mourned 
This will explain what I think is beautiful in such sorrow.’ 

“*] should wish that my remembrance should never present itself be- 
fore my friends without bringing some moisture to the eyes and a smile 
to the lips. I should like them to think of me at all hours, in the 
height of their joys, without disturbance, and even at the table, in the 
midst of their festivities, and when rejoicing with strangers, that they 
should mention me, reckoning among their pleasures that of having 
loved and been loved by me. I would desire to have had enough of 
happiness and of pleasant qualities for them to be able to give even neto 
friends some proof of my good temper, good sense, or good feeling ; 
that these anecdotes might make the listeners’ hearts more gay, better 
ordered, and more contented. I should like that even to the end they 
should remember me thus, and that they may live long, that they 
may remember me the longer. I should like to have my grave where 
they might come altogether, in a beautiful season on a fine day, to speak 
together of me with some sadness, if they like it, but a tempered sadness, 
which by no means excludes all joy. Above all, I could wish and 
would even command, if I could, that during the last tender ceremony, 
in going and in returning, there should be nothing lugubrious and repul- 
sive in their thoughts and on their countenances, but that the spectacle 
might be such a one as it is pleasant to have beheld. What I wish, ina 
word, is to call forth only such sorrow as those who behold it shall 
neither dread to feel nor to inspire. It is the picture of the torturing 
sorrows which we leave to those we love when we depart which makes 
death so bitter... ,.. Our institutions and customs have created 
associations with the event which drive us to make haste and forget the 
hideous details as soon as ever we can. Instead of accustoming ourselves 
from childhood by thought and by the sense to look on this separation 
but as the moment of departure of a journey without return, a journey 
which we must all one day make, beyond a doubt to be united in the un- 
seen world, we omit nothing which can make it an object of horror. 
We are made to think of it as a chastisement, as the blow dealt by an 
executioner, and our friends and neighbours, when we cease to live, quit 
our bed of rest as if they were quitting the scaffold on which we have 
been put to death.” 

This is but a sample of his easy habitually cheerful view of 
life and death, and yet Joseph Joubert keenly felt the sorrows 
of his friends, and in spite of his endeavours at equanimity did 
mourn their loss. If Gray could from experience Warn his friend 
Nicholls that “in one’s life one can never have more than one 
mother,” so felt also Joubert. In her latter days he took his 
mother to live with him; she died not long after :— 


“‘Thave not told you about my poor, good mother,’ he writes to 
Madame de Beaumont; ‘ very long letters would be needful if I were to 
tell of the sadness and the sweetness of our re-union, She has had 
many sorrows, I myself have occasioned her some by my far away and 
philosophic life. . « Since I left her, the employments to which I 
have been devoted must have seemed mere idleness to her, who could 
neither understand their end nor their nature. They have procured me 
sometimes testimonials of esteem, possibilities of advancement, praises 
by which I might well be flattered, but none of these are worth so much 
to me as the good opinion of my mother. I will talk to you about her 
when we are together, for I shall be possessed by the thought of her as 
long as life lasts.’” (Vol. II. p. 278.) 

Joubert was very discriminating as to the peculiarities of his 
friends ; loving and yet making fun out of small eccentricities, and 
visiting with not an unfair measure of wrath the /égereté which 
puts the lives and fortunes of others to risk. Thus, when he writes 
about Chateaubriand, though loving him extremely, and, per- 
haps, even overrating his higher qualities, he details his 
extravagances without sparing. The man of genius is just 
setting off for the East. Joubert writes to Madame de Vint- 





mille :— : 
“ Issy, 8 Aviut, 1806, 


“Chateaubriand set out from Paris on Sunday, July 13th, at threo 
o'clock in the afternoon, that he might have the pleasure of travelling 
allnight. In the morning before starting he had nothing to do, and 
employed part of his time in calling on his dearest friends, though he 





| had received their farewell the evening before. He saw, among others, 
M. Molé, to whom, in a parenthesis, he committed, in case of a fatal 
| event, his funeral oration, marking the place (perhaps of its delivery), but 
| leaving to his own choice the text and its divisions. Also he recom- 
mended, if he never returned, that M. Molé should go to England in search 
of papers left there in his exile, which M. Molé promised. v 
“If you ask in what temper of mind he was while making these 


prudent and lugubrious provisions, I reply that some say he was triste ; 
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but I believe he was gay. He spent more than an hour with me, 

we laughed like mad. Fontanes also talks of his good spirits. 
‘Returned to his house, there was still time on hand, and to amuse 

himself by some fancy he sent for arms—I mean purchaseable arms, 


| 


ey 


and | those to whom they may be committed not to suppress any- 


thing that may be in advance of commonly received ideag 
During my life I have loved truth above everything. I hays 


pistols, carabines, espingoles. I name the latter on the information of | reason to think I may have discerned it on some great subjects, 
my reporters, for I myself don’t know what they are. I never read nor | Perhaps one of these sayings, which I have thrown out in 


heard the word since Louveét. 

“The ennui was great, apparently, and the fancy strong. He bought 
much of this same artillery. M. de Clausel, a man worthy of belief, 
declares that he saw him disburse 800 francs for them. I suppose it had 
come into his mind that when he got to Trieste, if he did not find the 
navigation free he would equip some little vessel at his own expense, 
and that all these precautions were taken to ensure his getting to Athens 
by force of arms, if he could do so in no other way. 

“‘ However it might be, there is no doubt that some skill was necessary 
to distribute this additional equipment in an already full carriage, 
and, above all, in order to hide it from the penetrating eyes of Madame 
de Chateaubriand, who had declared, only the night before, in my presence, 
that she would rather see a brigand than a pistol. 

‘* All these arrangements made, the horses came, and they set off. It 
was a huge carriage, a Dormeuse. It is his baton de voyageur.” 


Hore follows an account of the carriage and servants, humorous 
but somewhat lengthy :— 

‘* He has written to me three times. By his first letter, written from 
Lyons, I learn that at Nevers, they had overturned him into the Loire 
One can say nothing to that; one is not responsible for the acts of others 
if one is drowned. 

“ But in the second, written from Turin, he tells me that he had been 
nearly blown up, and that it was his own fault. Conceive, if you can, 
the excess of my wrath when you read what I am going to write. 

“ First, it appears that on the day of leaving Lyons he wished, as 
before, to set out late and travel in the night, for what is the good else of 
having a Dormeuse? It seems, then, that in the morning he had spare 
time on his hands as at Paris, and not knowing what to do with it, and 
out of pure horror of doing nothing, he set himself to work to load his 
arms. Take note that it was done in secret, and as a pastime, not to be 
known of by any one but himself. I have told you the reason. All that 
understood, just see what did happen, and think what might have 
happened. 

“He set out. Just as the carriage arrived at the Place Bellecour, 
one of the loaded pistols went off under the seat. At the noise Madame 
de Chateaubriand fainted; the horses stopped; people ran up and sur- 
rounded them. They descended, nobody, thank Heaven! was hurt. 
Madame de Chateaubriand came to herself, and was already congratu- 
lating herself upon her escape from danger when some one exclaimed 
that the carriage was on fire. I suppose the sight of smoke and the 
thought that the pistol was not the only source of mischief made all dread 
a fresh explosion; Chateaubriand says nothing, but we suppose it, for 
every one ran away. Then he remembered that he had concealed, in a 
corner, four or five livres’ worth of powder! ‘ Happily,’ he says, ‘he 
did not lose his presence of mind. He opened the carriage, mounted, 
seized the fatal parcel, and finding the cord which tied it was on fire he put 
it out.’ ‘ But for his courage and promptitude,’ he adds (for the abomin- 
able man dares to praise himself, and even make a joke), ‘ he, his wife, 
the carriage, postillions, and servants, would all have been in the air.’ 
He ends by assuring me that in half-an-hour everything was set right, 
and that at Turin all goes on as well as can be. I am charmed to hear 
it—but after such intelligence, we have deliberated and settled (Madame 
de Cvislin and I)—Ist. That we will keep our counsel about these 
imprudences. 2nd. That we will look about everywhere fur a man as 
capable of pleasing and making us love him ashe is. 3rd. That if we 
do find such a man we will prohibit him from any commerce with us, 
and all administration of his own affairs, In short, we want a wiser 
and more prudent Chateaubriand. See if you know of such an one; 
we will willingly quarrel with the old one, if you can furnish a better, 
and we advise you to do so, ButI am very much afraid that head 
belongs only to one man, and that we are eternally condemned to love 
him, such as he is, constantly and passionately, though ever so angry 
with him. . . . . Itappears, though he says nothing about it, that, 
the powder, and perhaps the arma, their existence and their neighbour- 
hood to Madame de Chateaubriand being proclaimed, she made him 
throw them into the Rhone; for her husband, who certainly would 
have employed his time at Milan in furbishing them up, if they had 
been at his disposal, was only occupied in writing me a long letter, and 
in regretting his friends. ‘ He is ready to wee,’ he says, ‘ when he thinks 
he cannot have news of us. He considers that one is foolish and even 
guilty in voluntarily leaving those one loves. And why? he adds, 
‘to go where?’ ‘He does not know.’ In short, he shows himself, as 
he often does, the best and most amiable fellow in the world,—from 
which I conclude that he is disarmed.” (Letter, Vol. II, p. 365-6.) 


It ought to be recorded that after the death of Joubert’s only 
son, and stiil later of his widow, a vast repository of papers 
was for the first time made known to his surviving connections. 
Many of them were rough draughts of the “ Pensées,” many were 
on detached sheets; but in addition to these there were not less 
than twohundred “small books on great subjects,” in which he 
had inscribed day after day his thoughts and maxims, the analysis 
of his reading, and the events of his life. Only a portion of these 
—the journal—had been exhibited by Madame Joubert, who had 
been extremely tenacious of his relics. Many of these entries 
were abbreviated, som2 written only with a pencil. All required 
great care and patience in the deciphering. In the midst of the 
examination the editor came upon an incomplete and yet ex- 
pressive note, traced, he believes, towards the close of life:— 
“If I die,” writes Joubert, “leaving some scattered thoughts on 
important subjects, I charge, in the name of our humanity, 


| 





haste . . . .” Here the sentence breaks off; but who does 


not see what the thoughtful old man meant ?—that he was looking 
to future light dawning on younger minds to complete his work. 
And so he went to rest, his very last entry (on the 22nd of 
March, 1824), being “ Le vrai, le beau, le juste, le swint!” He died 


early in the May following. 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 


We have received a photograph of Mr. Laurence’s admirable drawing 
of Mr. Thackeray. The power with which this picture seizes the 
characteristic expression both of Mr. Thackeray's face and genius 
seems to us beyond praise. It is dated in 1862, and preserves for ug, 
therefore, almost the latest cast of our great satirist’s features, Per. 
haps tho kindliness that was so remarkable in Mr. Thackeray is less 
effectually caught and delineated than the foree and subdued cynicism 








| of the intellectual expression,—but it is the ideal /iterary portrait of 


Mr. Thackeray, which will endure as long as his works endure—that 
is probably, at least, as long as the English language—though, pro- 
bably, Mr. Richmond's portrait may be more pleasing to many of Mr, 
Thackeray’s immediate circle. This may not be Thackeray the trusted 
friend,—but it is most assuredly Thackeray the author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” and so speaking a likeness that no one, however disposed to 
criticize, can deny the genius of the picture. 

Who's Who in 1864. Edited by C. H. Oakes, M.A. (A. H. Baily 
and Co.)—This useful old friend, now in its sixteenth year, shows no fall- 
ing off either in accuracy or in the care with which the information is 
is brought down to the latest possible period. 

The Brown Book: for 1864. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The great 
feature of this work is that it gives the names of a thousand of the chief 
streets in London, and the receiving-house, pillar box, money-order 
oftice, commissionaire, telegraph and police station, cab stand, fire 
engine, fire escape and hospital, nearest to each. Whether people 
want this information about any other house than their own, often enough 
to be willing to carry about a Brown Book with them we doubt. The 
list of hotels, boarding, and lodging houses is a failure, as the keepers 
will not give the information. 

The Railway, Mining, Insurance, and Commercial Almanack: for 1864. 
Edited by William Page Smith. (Office of the Railway Record).—A 
rather expensive Almanack, by reason of its being padded with some 
heavy papers on railways, joint stock banking, and the like. 

The Derbyshire Red Book for 1864. Edited by Henry L. Kemp. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—This almanack is the perfection of an almanack 
for a Derbyshire man, and we do not doubt that in the county it will 
meet with the support it deserves. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rey. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. PartIV. (Longman 
and Co.)—In this instalment of his work the Bishop examines critically 
the first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis, and contends that they 
are composed of two documents in nearly equal proportions, of which 
one when dissevered from the other forms a continuous narrative, and 
the other is either fragments of a continuous narrative interpolated into 
the first, or else annotations upon the first. The Bishop further con- 
tends that both narratives are plainly at variance with science. These 
are the kind of propositions which Dr. Gray and his suffragans have 
pronounced to be heresy, and which Dr. Longley says have been refuted 
by Archbishop Usher. We trust that when the Archbishop sits as judge 
of appeal from the Metropolitan of Cape Town, he will establish this 
latter proposition, for it much needs support. 

Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn Chapel. By Rev. F. C. Cook. 
(Murray.)—A volume of carefully written and sensible essays, very 
well adapted to the sleepy legality of mind which is the attribute of 
the Benchers of an Inn of Court. We do not, however, believe that any 
one who requires to be touched or warmed by words addressed to his 
heart and conscience will find here a syllable of the sort. Three of the 
sermons are devoted to the subject of inspiration, for which, we think, 
they do not do much, except that we learn that the author recognizes 
“with just complacency ” that the system of the Universe to be found 
in the Bible “has adapted itself most marvellously to tho progress of 
inquiry and the development of human thought.” 

The Queen’s English. By Henry Alford, D.D. (Strahan and Co.)— 
As journalists, we shall not be deterred by the severity of the censures 
of the Dean of Canterbury on the style of newspaper writers from 
frankly admitting that this is one of the most amusing and agreeable 
little books we have ever read. The faults which it rebukes have very 
often become so habitual that the wretched perpetrator has no chance 
of being roused to a sense of his wickedness by any but a voice from 
without. Still, however, we must protest against the attempt # 
legalize such grammar as “It’s me” and “That's him.” But even 
purists in grammar like the Dean have their pet weaknesses. 
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—,, Return, and Other Poems. By Walter Alfred Hills. (Robert 
pardwicke.)—The author calls these “first fruits,” and certainly they 
pyre not much flavour. In preference, however, to criticism we shall 
ice our readers one of Mr. Hill's effusions entire, its length fortunately 
astling us to doso. The subject is “ Morning,” and the poem is as 
follows :— ' — : . 
«One old shrimper shrimping out in the morning sea; 

He knows nought about morning—no, not he— 

Where, O where, can the glorious morning be ?” 

William Allair ; or, Running away to Sea. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—It is a matter of curious conjecture with us 
shat can have raised in the mind of Mrs. Wood such a terror of the 
sea. If ten of her own children had run off to seek their fortunes—and 
that is hardly probable—it would scarcely account for the phenomenon. 
We have four families in this story. In each a boy goes to sea,—one 
by consent of his friends, and he prospers,—one that he may learn 
shat a hard life it is, and he never goes again,—and two run away and 
come to an untimely end, We cannot blame them much, When 
Wiliam Allair begs to go to sea, he is told, ‘a sailor must bear all 
weathers and all temperatures. The fierce cold of the Poles may 
stagnate the blood in his veins, and the burning sun of the tropics must 

jre on him with unmitigated heats,” &c., ad infinitum. Copious 
paternal eloquence of this sort would send anybody to sea. 

Poms. By Elinor J. 8. Maitland. (Macmillan and Co.)—These 
gerses would be better if there was a little less classical enthusiasm 
When we are told of the Lake of Como that 

“ Pliny called thee his delight 

In those accents whose sweet might 

Still enchants, through years of night,” 
we are disposed to smile. Pliny was a very clever man, but what 
human being ever was, or is, “enchanted by the sweet might of his 
accents?” Generally the poems are pretty, but the writer’s powers of 
expression are hardly equal to her power of conception, and she should 
cease to imitate Mr. Longfellow by putting a Latin or Greek tag at the 
end of her stanzas. 

The Critical School and Jesus Christ; a Reply to M. Renan’s “ Life 
of Jesus.” By Edmond de Pressensé, Pastor of the French Evangelical 
Charch, &, &c. Translated by L. Corkran. (Elliot Stock.)—An 
extremely able criticism, bringing out strongly the arbitrary manner in 
which M. Renan deals with the Evangelists, so as to make them support 


about them. 


his preconceived theory. We havo not seen the original, but tho 
translation seems good, and is certainly fluent. There are, however, a 
few misprints which need correcting. The translator should also have 
prefixed a few lines to tell us how this pamphlet came to sce the light. 
Was it a sermon or a lecture? If the author had been writing a 
literary refutation of M. Renan, he would surely have been more 
elaborate and less rhetorical. 

Christmas at Old Court. By the author of “Richelieu in Love.” 
(Bentley.)—This work seems to have been composed in the hope that 
certain dramatic and poetic compositions might be fortunate enough, 
when imbedded as plums in the middle of a narrative, to meet with 
readers which they had not found in a separate form. There is a poetic 
dedication to Mr. Webster of the Adelphi, and a terribly long play 
in blank verse, entitled a “Shakespeare Forgery,” a farce called 
“Mistaken Identity,” and an Epithalamium on the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, which was actually recited at the Adelphi by Miss 
Avonia Jones. These are brought in just as the dance between the 
Infant Phenomenon and Mr. Folair were introduced into Nicholas 
Nickleby’s play. The owner of Old Court is a student of dramatic 
literature, so is one of his guests; that introduces the tragedy. 
Private theatricals are proposed, and nothing can be more apropos than 
the comedy. And when all other amusements are exhausted, the 
company—they must have been used up, indeed—insist on hearing once 
more the epithalamium which gave them so much pleasure, &c. 
“Christmas at Old Court” is, however, quite readable, if these three 
compositions are sedulously skipped. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Kilmahoe, a Highlaud Pastoral, by John Campbell Shairp (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The Writers before Chaucer, by Henry Morley (Chapman and Hall).—The S.nuggler 
Chief, by Gustave Aimard, in 2 vols. (Maxwell and Co.)—Two Sermons, by Richard 
C. Trench, D.D. (Parker).—Life of Cicero, by William Forsyth, M.A. (Murray).— 
The Stateman's Year Book for 1804, by F. Martin (Macmillan and Co.)—Ella Norman ; 
or, a Woman's Perils, by Elizabeth A. Murray, in 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett). —Bella 
Donna; or, the Cross before the Name, a Romance, by G. Dyce, in 2 vols. (Bentley), 
—Passages iu the Life of an Old Maid, by “J. C, K."’ (Saunders and Otley).—The Plat- 
form Sayings, Anecdotes, and Stories of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Houlston and 
Wright).—A Young Artist's Life (Hurst and Blackett).—Life Portraits of William 
Shakespeare, by J. Haine Friswell (Sampson Low).—The Empire in India, by Major 
Evans Bell (Triibner and Co.)—Words of Advice to Young Naval Officers, by E. 
A. Inglefield (Liverpool: Webb and Hunt).—The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, 
translated by J. W. Jones, and printed for the Hakluyt Society.—Autobiography of 
Thomas Wright of Birkenshaw (Russell Smith).—Wayside Thoughts, by a Christian 
Pilgrim (Faithfull).—The London University Calendar for 1804 (Taylor aud Francis). 
—Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, par H. Taine (Hachette and Co.) 
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“THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
HE SPECTATOR Contains from Week 
to Week an Article on the 


GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


scarlatina, after forty-ei 


years. 


DEATH. 
Mansonipanks—On the 22nd 


second son of Dudley Coutts Marjoribauks, aged eleven 


ATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MITTEE. January 25, 1864. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SITE and 
MONUMENT COMMITTEES MEET on the 5th 
February (the day after the Meeting of Parliament, 
Artists and ethers willing to submit suggestions are 
invited to forward the same, addressed to the Honorary 


inst., at Brighton, of 


ght hours’ il!ness, Stewart, 





With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


\ 


—— as = 
The fullowing have already appeared :— dlc 4 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. 

James's Hall, Mozart Night, on Monday next, 
February 1.—Instrumentatists, Arabella Goddard, Vieux- 
temps, Lazarus, Paque, &c. ; 
Conductor, M. Benedict. 
baleony, 3s.; admission, 1s. 


Secretaries, 120, Pall Mall, London. 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON, . 
J. 0. HALLIWELL, } Hon. Secs. 


fYEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 


tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 





vocalists, Florence Lancia 
Sofa stalls, 5s. ; 











July 18, 25.—The Pencres (Duke of Northumberland), 


17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 


with Map—144 by 174. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
&—The Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Earl 
of Lonsdale). 
» 15,22—The Sranteys, of Kuowsley (Earl of 


” 





Derby). 
» 2%—The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- 
minster). 


5.—The Firzwittiams, of Wentworth (Ear) 
Fitzwilliam). 

» 19,26.—The CavenpisuEs (Duke of Devonshire) 
Oct. 3,10.—The Bentinexs (Duke of Portland). 

» 17, 4—The Ciinrons (Duke of Newcastle). 

o $l,and Nov. 7.—The Stannopes (Earls of 

Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 

: Harrington). 
Nov. 14, 21.—Thé Tatvors (Earl Shrewsbury). 

” te ~ LuvESON GoweERs (Duke of Suther- 

and. ) 

Dee. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 

9 19—The MANNneRs. 

” 25.—The Monracus (First Period). 
Jan. 2.—N 


Sept. 


foxtacus (Second Period). 
he OsborneEs, 
.—The Firzroys. 

The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price Gd. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 












SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
abe delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perniys. 
\ The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
Baines are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
J ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
¥ +* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
ser Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
| meee Baxctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Tocers and Oilmen universally, 
_—_— 


: A TRIAL AND ITS RESULTS. 

ALVEO PEDES” vy. TENDER 
P FEET. Verdict in favour of A. Sleigh’s “ Salveo 
— who had more than performed what he pro- 
essed todo. sold in bottles 2s. 6d. each, wholesale, 
A. Sleigh, 13 
Veudors. 








Little Britain; and all Patent Medicine 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. FE. Fatconer and F. B. 
Cuarrertron. — A Morning Performance of the Pan- 
tomime on Wednesday next, at 2 o’clock—On MON- 
DAY, and the following nights, the New Serio-Comic 
Drama, by Edmund Faleoner, entidled NIGHT AND 
MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, Ryder, Ray- 
nor, Fitzjames, &c, Misses HR. Leclercq, Atkinson, 
and Heath. After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE 
ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CtiRIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOR, the Great Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders ofthe World. The extensive and mag- 
nificent scenery, by Mr. William Beverley; Characters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Fitzjames, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Percy Roselle, Misses E. Weston, 
Coventry, Rose Leclercq, Cicely Nott, and Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore. Ha:lequinade:—Clowns, Harry Boleno and 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J. 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville. 
Columbines, Madame Boleno aud the Misses Gunnis. 
—Prices as usual. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.— 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

Owing to the success which has attended their recent 
performances in the above Hall, the proprietor begs 
to announce that they will appear for a limited number 
of nights in the Minor St. James's Hall, which has been 
elegantly decorated and furnished. 

Performance every night at 8; 
Saturday at 3. 





Wednesday and 





Stall chairs, 3s.; area, 2s.: ge'lery, 1s. Proprietor, 
W. Burton ; Secretary, H. Buataii. 
YTEcC#HNI GC 


P OL 

Patron: H.R.H. the vrince of Wales. 
The Christmas Holiday Entertainments are unusually 
varied, novel, and pleasing this year. No. 1—The Pretty 
Fairy tale of ‘‘The Beauty and the Beast,” designed by 
Hessrs. Hine and O'Connor, and execu by Messrs. 
Childe and Hill, will include all the optical contrivances 
for which the institution is celebrated ; also, Three Grand 
Spectral or Ghost Scenes and the illuminated and chro- 
matic fountain. John Millard, Fsq., will tell the Story. 
The music by Miss Rosa Warner, Mr. E. Frewin, and 
select baud. “No. 2—Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, 
entitled ‘* Burning to Death and Saving from Death, ‘in 
which a young lady clothed in incombustible muslin will 
walk through the flames. 





time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; aud 39 Bennett's hill 
Birminghaia. 





“I WISH I HAD WAITED !” 


. T™ is so much nicer than the one I 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the CueaP Inirations of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly than by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-oftice 
order be forwarded for the amount. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
23 SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


powsowars OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Better than a Fortune.—These purely vegetable 
extracts can be safely and effectively used by all persons 
suffering from interval or external ailments. The 
directions wrayzed round each pot of Ointment and 
every box of Pills are amply sufficient to guide the 
most diffident and encourage the most timid. When 
illness makes its apy » and lies are eagerly 
sought after, none will be found more effectual thau 
Holloway’s in alleviating an ging the pains of the 
diseased and afilicted. Buth Ointment and Pills purify 
and preserve every component part of the human body. 
It will not do to use them one day and neglect them on 
the next. Steady perseverance must be continued till 
health is restored 
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UVENILE CLOTHING Loss PERFEC f SUBSTITUTE for | 
Ki. Mi ot 3 and SON respe tfully calla SIL‘ E R.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, i 
and w ll s d Stock of Juveni duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIA} ¥ 8. 
ed with tie late ud BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
best workm ip. KE. ] Elkingtonan nd C 0., i ond all comparison the vi ary best | 
att on to this impor- | article next to s erling silver that can be employed as x 
§ e 


TH DISCOUNT CORPORATION eee 


ttention to 
Clothing 










40n, 














SON give partict 
of the r business, 












y can with con- } such, either usefully or ornamen tally vy no possibl 
$ must satisfy the | test can it be distinguished from re 





vondon ang 


Bank of I 
tt, Hoares, aud Co, 





silver. 














660 90010 00 110 
340 00 


ravy Spoon 
1 

180 200 200 23} 
5 
) 


2 
order, at EK. MOSES and SON'S. 1 ‘tion of Bankin 


t the prices are 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish | 
This department isin aWistinct part of the premises, | ##4 durability, as follows :— Hi 
which wiil be found a great con ience for ladies and . 
wes 3 > 5 | er rt, Rotice, a wore 
at a 7 & 5 | Periods upog BRS 
“UVENILE CLOTHING. s a eo 
e “KNIC KERBOC KER” SUITS, ready-made, or | soard, gir B 10 B 
1 na § 8S ‘es PPR) > - " 7 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. tadiee dit aa | PRED. G. BONE, § cretary, = x 
, FP Tr “Tr ‘ ai Tr 2 Ty 40191 ) es The Ye" 
UVENILE CLOTHING.|}?? ote te | Gourn H AUSTRALIAN _ BANKING a 
e “SPANISH ” SUITS, ready-made, or made to | 15 4), a Se rat 10 01 19 011 15.0 | a nto “ 7 aol 
order, nt E. MOSES and SUN'S. 12D 1011001 1201150 (Incorporated by Rk yal C harter.) 
iki es || 7 = wake 12 Te Wolk OOL 2ZOL 50] ET RS of : a a 
J ae 2 ES CLOTHIN G.| 6 kus 10 v0 12 Ov 12 Ov 13 6 | taide Port ad ide, Gawl BIL vend ne 
e “BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to Sauce Ladles .. 600 800 800 90} ‘ ved drafts neg i ool ’ Wallarog 
G - l is 
Ss 





alt Spoons, ¢ 


JUVENILE CLOTHING, | 1 Mustard spu.,ct 





3, through the Company's Agents, 








“i > lar 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|0 260 3860 360 40] “ 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, ‘ | | | WILLIAM PURDY, Man 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../L 4.0/1 10 0)1 10 O/1 10 0} . eee sLLAS ‘DY, Manager, | 
at E, MOSES and SON'S. : ane — aie note Lee ee os 8 8] London, 51 Old Broad street, H.C. g abe Cons 
; - lI G Soup Ladle... "Jo 10 00 12:00 16 Of0 17.0] 7 a 

UVENILE Chee Bae et toe, oie Bee ee j0 17 0 | JONES'S HOT-WATER APP: 
“TAR ROW? SUITS, ready-made, or made to 1 Sugar Sifter .........- jo 330 460 160 50] a Poon ARATUS Ge 

order, at Kk. MOSES and SON’S Total sesvseseeees 19 912 9 613 9 Ol14173 > aid antheank ad ibid ay 
| { ide, ayndon, Charl s Re 











nn oe t . chest to contain the », and a relative number . Wr TER 
‘KERTCH ' SUITS, ready-made, or made to |) ives de. £2 15s, Tea and Collee Sets, Dish Covers als JONE S'S “HOT-W ATi APPARATUS ei 


J‘ UVEN IL E CLOTHING. | Any article to be had sir ngly at the same price. An eed EE sien Mtteine ccc 2 cee eee 





































































order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. and C 3, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, ée., ; for C ne ATOI gate stre 
- a canoer roportiouate prices. All kiuds of re-plating dot ww “lans and estimates p stir. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. propartiuat iibeacemaadias 6 Bankside, Svuthwaik, London, wesre Be 

e READY-MADE, or made to a r. for all classes . eae - wes ac, ae 

and all occasions, at E. MOSES and SON’s. wit LI \M S. BURTON, GENERz AL | J JONES'S HOT-WATER _ APPARATUS - 

} T.3 FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- | CU e roRt ( USES; I 

-oady-made 3espoke iilo ib ikers Y ap} for FORCING-HOUSES and PI 

Ready made and Bespoke Tailors, H +n Makers, mitt to SESE. tho Pituon Of Wides, Senda & CATA | * ite int i than 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards | 6 Baukside, Southwark, Loudon. 1. It is 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters of 500 Ilustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- | - er Librory 01 
for all Classes ling Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS complete 1 
‘ails =esaigtasaad Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stove a. ORCH (AL ) HOUSES * : books. tha 
London Houses : Fenders, Marble Chiimney- pieces, Kitchen R s,| P ay iy seo onan slie ati “ and Fore 
City Establisimeut Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cloci ; = raegy ie pp Ae Rig Jation of # 

. is ae Wem Wile ins 60-04 Ot OA oe end lable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lr . and | aceon wevibicaies Noss ih afier pu 
FB a anes 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 83, and | Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni J - JONE ss air T-WATER APPARATUS houses of 
9 Aldgate. \xford Branch ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the F teow a Rice wg pepo cbecdhe: RATUS Wes. 
bs sec lasesieni cinlaae gat large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, nd for BATS and DRYING CLOSETS. 9. Rook 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford strect; 1,2, 5 Hart street, i Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Verry's place; aud 1 New- ia ‘ ales ETAaus, . tinction of 
Tottenham Court road Brauch. man § ard, a? yndou. Bankside, Suuthwark, London. 4 A Sy 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 2383 Euston road, . - eee : se VRS TOAWA TER oo yO sembracing 
Gioia iibiene NHANDELIERS in BRONZE and | J. JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS Ff yedicine 
f +e J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, | for HALLS fi a app i ROOMS. Mathemat 
Bradford, Yorkshire. CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, ‘mere Mee youd “sg a ee 4, Fore 
=, - s China, aud Glass. Srarvetrres in Parian, Vases, ud | G Bankside, § oudon. 

r . »q | Chin ! 1 Parian, an -* ; ee ‘ . i 
yy M O 08 E and SON’S j other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for TANS I TP o.4an cee rae Alli 
de E ee a Levery Friday Evening | these articles. | SS JONI S HOL-WA TER APP. wanes Colonial 

at sunset until Saturday Evening at suuset, when busi- OSLER, 45 Oxford stree , r OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, a Documen 

nessig resumed until 11 o'clock. a hy 65 Cotes sivesl, TF. aa WORKSHOPS, Colonies. 
AN! Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain | ( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | Sdiethe thaaeeeemie tea WSsod 
figures. Wall Lights,and Muntel-piece Lustres, for Gas | —— —— . arlene 
Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the | and Caudles, Tab Glass, &e. J JONES'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS ; in 

money returned. Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. @ e for CHURCIIES, CHAPELS, and SCHOOLS. bas # Lil 
List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement Glass Dessert Services for 12 persous, from £2. | Estimates gratis. ence, cont 

Fs rd, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern All articles marked in plain figures, | 6 Bankside, Southwark, London. the f m: 

Cost sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable f for | a o exten 

post free. Presents. | de JONES'S HOT- W ATE Rk APPARATUS 8. Prof 

, . 2 se | w LECTURE-UAI g DING KR 5, ée. I 
~HIRTS.—FORD’S EUR EKA SHIRTS | Mess Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | 0 cua aera 

hare celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. | 6 Banksid ithwark, Lond 

( 3; very fine, six fur 45s. Sasteuetie us for self-inea- BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, | rere niin Tein scesinudeidcnnintcisies teutnitiiminia, 

surement post free. Broad street. Established 1307. J. JONES'S i IT-WATER ! APP. (RATUS 

ef 





w COACH HOUSES and HARNE5S5-ROOMS. 


} ¢ 


R. FORD and CO., 38 P ultry, E.C. VAU-DE V IE ce “Paco Pp AL is | 
> m1 q ‘ > > yr 4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1351), a Rank tan & ’ = 
R ry B ERT S. GARDEN, is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In | Banks'de, Southwark, London 


eadill 1 
29 Piccadilly, London French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway — —— 


ey 











e paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of ‘x _— s 5 HOT. WATEI AP PAR ATUS. 
e 





Invites Tnspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS } cart 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, é&e.; also his ex. | Henry Baer and Co., Old sroheet'e Sheiiaey, Holborn, wterial, M> Char aud, wh 
tensive assortment of SHCOND- HAND SPORIING | E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1s ih. “s men, t stual Working Ga —~ 
') JULt 5 c »* Meer ’ Thi Ail ae 


seenepeenenees . “oe " 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  y.|“" 61 
: mason X COGNAC BR \NDY.—This cx lebrated old Irish | __ 
TT 1 W O ~ P RI ZE MEDALS.—| Whisky vale _ finest French Brandy. It is pure, J JONE me r TW ATE R APPARATUS 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- | ™id, 1 ivivus, and very wholesome. Sold in : 
ay Vv suort puice, 


GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices, 
_8por wrting ammunition of all a script 



































rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing | Lol sh, at the retail houses in London, by npn , 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted | Me "sents In the prin ipal towns in England ; or whole- | be Sent to any I rie, men to Nx the samelregaa 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromande 1 or Walnut. The | Ste at 8 Great Windmill street, Hays narket.—Observe | 6 Ba uuthwark, London. 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling L UL = eat pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s —_—___—____—_—- 
bag. ‘The guinea dressing-case. hisky ; i i" ® JONE S'S HOT-WATER APPARATUS | 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, a . le SRY PURPOSE, « ere aan tee 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. | Station in I ance Pix 4 Compiens to ong Pesetle | 
= a ee ree ee | Offley and Cockburn’s Port, 40s.; Sherries | World. a i 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. | cB le, Southwark, Lond 
' THE PRINCE a 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. To be obtained pure and cheap of the Georagenniner accwnsececrt ae — a 
NP x worn ay A ED ke 
LENFIELD STARCH, MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, * nen ae APPARATUS 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1802. which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the | poctimates ¢ . ited Catalogues, or Plans au 
This unrivalled starch is public at reasonable prices. ieee + at ee ee 
USED IN THE ROYAT, LAUNDRY, CeLLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. ; 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be | Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. —— y ‘Dex 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Exrorr aud Borr.ina VAULTs—15Juln street, Crutched | osees AND COLONIAL MAIL of the e3 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be Friars, E.C., London. . PARCEL SERVICE to all paris of the world. With G. 
‘HE BE i LED; : . . Regularity, Sp Lco1 y, Safety, Punctuality. yom 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; i YSPEPS1LA — MORSON’s| EUR a, = a ete ~ a “0 
and the above award by some of the most eminent | PEVSINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form | a v she ea ~ Germany, Italy, Spain, Porgy 
scientific men of the age fur administering the popular remedy for weak digestion pate state | 0} 
CONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. Manufactured by T. ORSON 2 SON, 19 and as ; a A.—TIndia, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, avd London. Southampton row, Russell square, WC., in bottles at 3s.. | RICA,—Algevia, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira The 
- ds., aud 10s, each. DPepsine Lozenges inboxes at 2s. Gd. &ec,; Cape Colonies, Mauritius, de 
ve of t 


and 4s. 6d. each. AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 


. 
INN rE FORD’S PURE FLUID }- Ps West ludies, N. aud 3. Pacific, Caliioruia, British 








MAGNESIA has been during twenty-live years The BENEFACTOR y" the SKIN. Columbia. ' 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. Hundre 














emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and | >Ty'S > 

universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | M OL LA R D'S ‘ PERFUMED) > caged ' Manave 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout; and | + SULPHUR ; 0 AP. Shi ipping in all its branches. Passages engag®™ § ~~ 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- | No. 1, for toilet purposes, is recommended by all | baggage shipped, iusurauces effected. ; Com; 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is | medical men as an infallible ree of preserving the | For days of Registry and Tariils, apply at 23 Regent Essays 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform } skiu in perfect health. Nos. 2, 3, 4, aud 5 are used | Street, 5. Ww. 3 — Regent cireus, W. ; 150 Leaden pm. D 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, | most effectually iu all cases of cmuneenp eruptions.— hall street, bi.« the Adj 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroug out | Sold at the depot, 2 Rupert street, Coventry street, Wes WHE ATL EY and CO, » late WAGHORN. 1365. 


the world, d by all ts.—Pamphlet 3 Established 27 years 
= y all Chemists.—Pamphlets post free. | ed year Some 
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NGL IS 11 and FOREIGN | | " " 
pe Lh. sRY COMPANY (Limited). This day is published, in 1 Vol. 8vo., with Llustrations, price 10s. 6d. , 
- aon ), in 10,000 Sha sof £10 each, of which > +, 
¢yytal, £100,000 vty is intended to be ealied up. it QO R E B \ N D J E R A L E M. 
M ang *s natio and £1 10s. on Allotment; two months’ v 4 + v US J 
4or good ee Call. It » allounent be made a ‘ , ‘ hy) ‘ 
aud Ca, pais of em Ne nedin fall. By th Rv. GEORGE SANDIE. 
hee: ——__— - 
UNteg Di RECTORS. ne “oh > KD) TSTON an 1 1G . 
P geen Sit HENRY C. RAWLINSON, KCB. Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
Ulee, at 1 1 » Be rkeley square, Cliairman., hl 
Upon y, M.P..48 Rutland gate. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
chison, K.C.B, ¥.R&, DCL} eS sai ae aoe 
ire. : ——— ——$———_____ 
a ye Very Rev. the Dean of C a r, F.R.S. UNION AND EM (N ‘T ,) ry T ) { } r 
FING J Munsdesta Ee. MP. Orit Coltoze, Oxon INION A} MA} ATION SOCIETY 
ING os i Esq., F.RG.S., Fenchureh street. = - ” ” 9 
l y Sank of Sy ceFiaud wy IPS 5 » oT @ F r ~¢ LT 
Esq., Bank of Switzerland, Royal Offices, 51 i ICC¢ ADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
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is propo to estublich a Public Circulating Rev Leslie Stephen, | ellow of Trinity tlali, Cambridge Ge rge Crostic i, Esq, Lymm 
rehensive plan, and with more | Rev. T. Guthrie, D.D., Neinburzh . Penning gion, Ey, Alderley 
for the early and reguiar delivery of | Rev sd ‘ J.B. Fost 1 ~s whester 
US * rto been attempted. The English Rev. James W. Massie, 1.02, LLD., Loudon James Gallowny, Esq, Manchester 
» Library Company guarantees the Cireu Johu Stuart Mill, Esq., Loudon Charies C .» Le ywood 
ll new worl.s of Value or interest imurediately | Chailes Sturge, Esy., Birminghan J seph Cowan, jun, Esy., Neweastle- pon-Tyue 
blication. Da ly deliveries will take place at ail | G- L. Ashwoitna, bisq., Rochdal tev, Saniue 1 Davidson, LL.D., London 
wa Town Subsv'ibers, within a radius of five | [uomas Hughes, Msy., Barrister-at law tev. Francis Bishop, Che sterfield 
US F } b*. G. Haviland, bsy., Cambridge K ved. Parker, D.D., Manchester 
ie oe b vided for all a itl lis- | W. &. Adams, Nsq., Neweastle-ou-Tyn Rev. J. Rob ix, B.A., Liverpool 
2. Books wi) provided for all readers without dis: | wp, Paton, sq. Glasgow Rev Muri uluk» Miller, Darlington 
tine: 1 Se r party. ; me George Wilson, Esq., Manchester Rev. T. Lee, Salford 
” 3 enti be established, | py. Johu Watts, Manchester Samuel ame , Esy., Barvister-at-law 
% en nee and ions Theology Mv. Edward Hooson, Manchester Ernest Jones, Esy., Barrister-at-law 
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mad , All import tions relating to Eastern and | Couucillor Murray, Manchester Kev. C. M. Burrell, Li Ms oo ‘ 
US Colonial subjects will be ¢ ted, inelading Public | Counciilor 1. Warburton, Manches Hon, and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, London 
et ts, aud Books published in India and the | Cyuneillor G. Booth, Manchester London 
1 Councillor Clegg, Manchester » Leicester 
been organized with a view | Coune ior Williams, Salford v. Robert | Di uimuond BA., Edinburgh 
iterary judgment aud commercial | Counc ior Butterworth, Manchester Audrew L, lou, , Liverpool 
c | Councillor Ouden, Manchester Edward Dice; Esq., . L mdon 
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8. Profits will be immediate on the opening of tie | Francis Taylor, E Sq, Mauchester Rev. G. T. Pox, Darham 
Library, the curreut subscriptions to Hookiiam’s Library Taomas Thomasson, Esq., Bolton Arthur Trev an : “te J.P., Teinholme 
yielding 12 per cent. on the purchase-money, atler Pay- | Joseph Leese, Esq, B ywdon James M’'Calloch, me D., Dumfries 
= Ment of all expenses, |} Jolin Epps, Esq., s - Loudon Poter Redtord Se an ‘ts , Edinburgh 
= 9, Shareholders will 1 to special privileges | J. A. Lan ford, E<q., Birmingham W. kk. Hodgkinson, E “a "Manehe ster 
») (as detailed in advertiseim low). Rev. Ily. W. © ro waht, Glasgow Sir Jobu Hesketh le ae oe Bart, Taunton 
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T= ENGLISH and FOREIGN Abraham Howarth sq ancivester Robert Service, Esq., Glasgow 
LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). | Janes M. Paton ‘Les a mitrose bk. W. Tuomas, bog, Oswestry 
Every Original Allottee of Ten Shares and upwards, | Thos. R. Arnott, Esq., Liverpool dames Aylo is, Loudon 
Who isa’so a su r, shall be entitled to Three Addi- | E. kK. Muspratt, Esy., Liverpool Hon. George Br mwn, Toronto 
‘ tional Volar spect of the first ten shares, and One | J. B. Whitehead, I , Rawtenstall Dr. Alexander, Udinburgh 
additional Volum r every additional tive shares up to | Isaac B. Cooke, E . Liverpool R. Peek, Usq., J.V’., Nazelwood 
one hundred shar Thos. Crostichl, Esq, Liverpool ( iL. Henry Salwey, Runnymede Park, Eghua 
——- —--- } Robertson Gladstone, Esq,, Liverpool i jun, Es . Liriningbam 
> IRION | Joun Patterson, Esq., Liverpool Satcher a t 
qe ENGLISH and FOREIGN |; E. Rawlins, jan. eq. Liverpool > Hemy Robarts, B.A., Curist Chureh, Oxford 
LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). | 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the List of Appli Treasurer,—SamveEt Watts, jun., Esq., Manchester. 
i Cations fur Shar i this Company will be el don Wed- | 
nesday, the 3rd of February uext, after which date the Bankers,—Manchester and Salford Dank 
Directors will pri l immediately to allot the Suares, 
By order, Members enrolled, and publications supplied daily, at the Offices of the Society. 
W. REYNOLDS PRIDEAUNX, Secretary, protem. 
50 B stones .-£ TFARDS . 
15 Old Bond stree »W. _ JOHN ©. EDWARI RPA ! Hon, Secs. 
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UNIOR ATHE N.EUM CLUB.— 


Noblemen, gentlemen, members of the universities, 


Bssociates of the learned and others desirous 


societies, 








————— ns 





of becoming members of a first-class club ou the basis 
of the existing Atl um, are requested to communicate | 
with G.R. WR IGHT. Esq., F.S.A., Seer tary, pro tem. 


James's hall, Regent street. 





omunittee-roow, 8 
INSTITUTION of GREAT 


| A variety of New Designs 


Diners a la Dees 





in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 








| OYAL 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street. 


1 
The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be | 


awarded in the year 1505 to an Essay or Essays, illustra- 





tive of the Wisdom and Beneticence of the Almig lity, as 
manife sted in any of the Phenomena of R vdistion. The | 
tize Fund will be Two Hundred Guineas, aud may be | 
| 


or in Sums not less tuan One 


awarded as : Sing! Prize, « 
as the 


Hundred Guineas each, or withheld altogether, 
Managers in their judgment should think proper. 
Competiturs for the Prize are requested to send their 
884y3 to the Royal Institution, on or before Ten o'clock 
P-m., December 31, 184, addressed to the Secretary; and | 
the Adjudication will be made by the Managers in April, 
1365, 





H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See., 2.1. 
January, 18y4, 


FOR THE SEASON 1561 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE and REGENT STREET, W. 


2) 


“a 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





OR EXCHANGED. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHAS 
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THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[January 30, 1864, 





‘ THE NEW NOVELS. 





BELLA DONNA: or, the Cross before 


the Name. By Ginpert Dyce. In 2 vols. post 8v0. 


The THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 


of NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN, Crown 8vo., 


with two Illustrations, 6s. 
‘The new comer whom we now hail... . 


most in a novel—with freshness.” — Times. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 
Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 
vols. post 8vo, 

“This story deserves many readers. The Author pos- 
sesses 2 keen appreciation of human nature, and an 
equally keen sense of humour, The story of the 
valetudinarian ‘ Vindex’ is deliciously told.”—Spectator. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 
Author of ‘* Whitefriars.” In post 8vo., 103. 6d. 

“A more decidedly agreeable book has not been 
published for some time than this ‘Christmas at Old 
Court.’ ”"— Observer. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASHLLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. For steadily 
accumulating interest we know of no novel of the present 
day to be compared with it.”—Athenzum. 


Also, just ready. 
By the Author of the “ Old House by the Churchyard.” 


WYLDER’S HAND. By Joseph 


SHERIDAN LE Fanu, Author of “ The Old House by 
the Churchyard.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The DANES SKETCHED by THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of Fopular stories by the best 
Danish novelists. Translated by Mrs. Bushby. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 

SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S LIFE. 
19th Thousand (280 pp.), with Portrait, post 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
i EMOIRS of the late SIR THOMAS 
FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. Edited by his Son, 


Cuartes Buxion,M.A., M.P. With an Inquiry into the 
Results of Emancipation. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








IR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1864. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. Just published, price 33s., in one vol. royal 8vo. 
“The first authority on all questions respecting the 
aristocracy.”— Globe. 
“A book of superior merit."—Odserver. 
“A ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ which may be classed 
among the institutions of the country.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Wonderful exactitude and correctness."—Zlustrated 
London News. 
‘*A complete cyclopedia of the titled classes.”"— Post. 
IR BERNARD BURKE’S LANDED 
GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8ve., price 
£2 16s.; orin parts, Viz., Part 1. (A to 1), 25s. Part IL 
{K to Z and Supplement), 30s. 
London: Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. Bookseller to Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


~Just published, Third Edition, price 6d., demy 8vo. 
ETTER on CORPULENCE, Addressed 
to the Public. By Wiiu1am Bawnrina. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 








Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. 8d., Sixteenth 
A 


nnual Edition. 
Vy HO’S WHO for 1864. 


“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge 
of the personnel of the public life of this country which 
every one so often requires to refer to.”"—Zilustrated 
London News. 


London: A. H. Barry, and Co., Cornhill. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., price 2s. 6d , to be published 


half-yearly. 
‘TMHE BROWN BOOK; a Book of 


Ready Reference, for the use of Visitors and Resi- 
dents in London, Containing selected lists of hotels, 
boarding-houses, dining-rooms, lodgings, &c.; full and 
practica! infurmation as to charities of every description, 
libraries, and institutions; days of meeting of the scien- 
tific societies ; amusements, theatrical, musical, &c., &., 
with other useful information, the whole classified in a 
novel manner. Also,a Handy List, showing the nearest 
Post office, Telegraph station, Cab-stand, Fire Engine, 
&c., &e., to 1,000 Principal Streets. 

London: SaunpgERs, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 
ve and all booksellers, new ts, and railway book- 
stalls, 


N ODERN FRANCE; its Journalism, 
- Literature, and Society. By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., 
Barrister-ai-law. In post 8yv., price 7s. cloth. 

“This volume is from the pen of an author whose 
knowledge of France and Frenchmen is such that we 
doubtif it be equalled by another subject af her Britaunic 
Majesty.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“The book is full of interest, whilst its style and 
manner are most masterly.”"—Court Journal. 

London: Jacxsox, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
moster row. 








writes with 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want 


THE REALM, 


Fesruary 10. 


———___ 
| NEW SERIAL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


| To be completed in Twenty Monthly Par i 
“Orley Farm,” = Uniform wig 





T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 


China, 

New Englanders, and the Old Home. 
Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, 

Guns and Pilates. 

Speke’s ‘Travels on the Nile. 

Eels. 

Rome in the Middle Ages. 

The Danish Duchies. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


GP 5UE on G0 3 pw 


On February 1st will be published, Part 11, Price Is 


’ AN YOU FORGIVE HER? By 
J AyTHoNy TroLtore, Author of “ Dr, Thorne» 
* Rachel Ray,” &c. With Illustrations, 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
~ ‘ 7 2. & ee 
NEW SERIAL by CHARLES LEVER 
On February Ist will be published, Part IIL, price Ik 
UTTRELL of ARRAN, By Cuartes 


Lever, Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” « 
O'Malley,” de. With Illustrations by Pua? “St 


CuapMman and Haut, 193 Piccadilly, 








RASERS MAGAZINE | for 








On the Ist of MARCH, 1864, Price 2s., No. [. 
(To be continued on the Ist of each alternate month.) 


TH THEOLOGICAL 
A JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Parker; 3. St. Jerome and his Theological Corres- 


pondents; 4. Kenrick’s Biblical Essays; 5. Domestic 
Missions; 6 Notices of Books; 7. Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle. 





Rouben 


Pees 





to subscribe will oblige by notifying their wish to the 
publishers, to whom also advertisements must be sent 
London: WHiTFieELp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.c. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, Market 
h ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
F No. LIL, for FEBRUARY, 18¢4. 
Contents, 
1. The Iillyars and the Burtous: a Story of Two Fami- 
Elliot,” * Ravenshoe,” &e. 
Chap. XIV.—The Gleam of the Autumn Sunset. 
the Grass. 
- XVI.—James Burton's Story, Erne and 
= XVII—Erne and Reuben. 
» XVIIL—James Burton's Story. 
2. Letters from a Competition Wallah. 
Letter 1X.—British Temper towards India, before, 
A Son of the Soil. Par IV. 
The Sleepers. 
Dead Men whom I have Known; or, Recollections of 
Three Cities. By the Editor. 
Loca) Miscellanea, William Thou, of Luverury. 
7. A French Eton, Part II. By Matthew Arnold. 
Vol. VIII, handsomely bound in eloth, price 7s, 6d. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
stations, 

Tes ART-JOURNAL 
(price 2s. 6d. monthly). 
Evgravings:—Purity, by H. Bourne, after H. O'Neil, 
A.K.A.—The Battle of Trafalgar, by W. Miller, after J. 
—The Reading Girl, by W. Roffe, from the Statue by P. 

Magni. 

tecture in the lonian Islands, by Professor Ansted, illus- 
trated—Dante's “‘ L'Iuferno,” illustrated—On the Preser- 
—The Arundel Society—Mr. J. D. Harding, a Biograpby 
—British Artists; their Style and Cuaracter, by J. 
Designs by W. Harvey, illustrated~Art-Work iu I’eb- 
ruary, by the Kev. J. G. Wood, M.A —Portrait Painting 
School of Art—Gold Casket presented to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, illustrated—The “ Casket" Portrait— 
—Thorwaldsen’s Sculptures—Histury of Caricature and 
of Grotesque in Art, by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A, illus- 
for Life—Aluminium Brouze—Sir Stafford Northcote on 
Schools of Art, &c. 


To be had through any bookseller. Persons intending 
and publications for review or notice. 
Street. 
Price One Shilling. 
ies. By Henry Kinestey, Author of “ Austin 
ee XV.—Iu which the Snake creeps out of 
mma 
aud Sir George Hillyar, 
during, and since the Rebellion. 
Looking out for Squalls. 
Old Marisclal College. Dr. Willian Knight. 
8. On Thackeray. 
Sold by a!l booksellers, newsagents, and at all railway- 
The February Number contains the following Line 
M. W. Turner, R.A., in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital 
The Literary contributions include :—Cyclopean Archi- 
vation of Pictures painted in Oil Colours, by J. B. Pyne 
Dafforne, illustrated—Almanac of the Month, from 
in England, by Peter Cunningham, F.S. A.—The Scottish 
Sacred Poetry, illustrated—Robinson Crusoe, illustrated 
trated—Jerusalem and the Holy Laud—Aunother Blow 
London: James 8. Virrve, 26 Ivy lane. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, aud Adminis- 
tration. Pyroving that the best and most efficacious cod 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joun Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medica! Publishers, New 
Burlington street; aud Savory aud Moore, Chemists to 
the Queen and His Royal Highuess the Prince of Wales, 


FEB- 


REVIEW, 


Conrents:—l. Introductory; 2. Life of Theodore 


Now ready, price 6s, 


RUARY, Price 2s. 6d. T HE FINE ARTS QUAR TERLY 
CONTENTS. REVIEW. 
The Political Temper of Reatietiens in English No. ILL 
the Nation. By Bonamy listory. Contents. 
Price. Cedant Arma Toge. on . + : 
Late Laurels—A Tale. A Campaigner at Home, 1.1 gon agg (with an Illustration in Chromp. 
Conclusion. .—Laburnum odge . Hecti ts — 
In the Pireus.—A Re- Dew we elected the > Repteote — ay re loopy Kensington.—II, 
Verie. Beadle. ’ Anceege tg et he ith 
Public Works. Life and Writings of Theo- Early 1 eee os Bad tee oo” 
Village — in pon _ . — —_ ist 6. Hoesen Veraat ° 
The Village aud its In- ambles with @ on- > eB 5 — : 
habitants. — Hunters of Algeria. ” a Belonging to the Society of 
The Antiquity of Men.— 8. Poussin Drawings in the Royal Collection —Ij, 
A Poem by Uncle James. 9. “ Who was Francesco da Bulogna ?”—II, 
London : Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | 10. Works of Cornelius Visscher.—ILI. 


ll. 
12. 
13. 


Recent Additions to the National Gallery. 
Recent Additions to the National Portrait Gallery. 
Record of the Fine Arts. 
Tide, Preface, and Index to Vol. I. 
Cuapman and HAct, 193 Piceadilly. 
No. XXXY, 


T HE N 
ConrTENTS. 


Goethe's Correspondence with the Duke of Sarg. 
Weimar. 
What Annexation Has Done for Italy. 
Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Medisval and Modern Greece. 
Eton Reform. 
The Administration of Justice in India 
Joubert; or, the French Coleridge. 
The Church and Theology of Germany during the 
Nineteenth Century. 
9. Mr. Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
0. ‘The Destruction of Kagosima, 
- The State of Europe. 
12. Current Literature :—Books of the Quarter Suitable 
for Reading Societies. 
CuHapmans and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
7 HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE FesruaRy Number. 
An Afternoon in Whitechapel. By Thomas Hughes. 
Robert Browning. By M. D. Conway. 
The Kleventh Hour, By Christina G. Rossetti, 
Linvisrarn Cuase. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chapter XX VIII.—The Téte-a-Téte. 
» XXILX.—Speaking to Papa. 
»  XXX.—The Lindisfarn Jawboue. 
. Thackeray. By Hon. Roden Noel, 
Decimal System. By Professor Leone Levi. 
- Journal Kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
. Social Science. 
. Literature of the Month. 
London: Emity Farrarvu tt, Printer and Publisherin 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover square. 
Sold by Simpxiy, MaRsHALL, aud Co., and by all 
bouksellers. 





Just published, price 53. 


ATIONAL REVIEY, 


SNOB pe 


See 


Senrau 





Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 50 of the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. 
With Ilustrations by J. E. Mixiars, R.A, and 
R. Barnes, 
ConTENts. 
In Memoriam. By Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Thackeray's Library.) 
Historical Contrast: May 1701—December, 1363. 
W. M. Thackeray. By Anthony Troliope. 
Margaret Deuzil's History. (Anuotated by her Husbaud) 
(With an Lllustration.) 
Chapter X.—Over the Cliff. 
” X1.—Omen. 
» XIL—The Little Black Bouk. 
A Trip to Xanadu. 
David Gray. 
The Life of a Farm Labourer. 
Cousin Phillis. Part IV. 
Extenuating Circumstances. 
Training in Relation to Health. 
The Small House at Allington. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter LI[.—The First Visit to the Guestwick 
Bridge. 
»  LIIL—Loquitur Hopkins. . 
»  LIV.—The Second Visit to the Guestwick 
Bridge. 

Sarna, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 

HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
REVIEW for FEBRUARY, being No. XXXII. of 
the Unrrep New Senies, is this day published (price 53) 
and contains :— 

1. Law Reporting; 2. American Secession and State 
Rights — Letter from America; 3. American Seces 
sion and State Rights—Reply of the origiual Contributor; 
4. What is the Value of a Ship? 5. Recent Works on the 
English Constitution ; 6, The Sphere and Functions of 
Academical Faculty of Law; 7. Patent Law Amend- 
ment; 8, ‘Enemy's Territory;” 9. General Average; 
10. Land Transfer; 11, Postscript; Events of the Quat- 
ter, &e. ; 
London: BurTeRwortns, 7 Fleet street, Her Majesty's 


(With a Sketch of 
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Mr. TWELL’S SELECTION OF 





piformyig fF The Ber NSO OOL POETRY. 
jon in 18mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Price ‘he Fifth Edition 19 - 
? h PnogtRY for REPETITION : Com- 
+ Thor 7 rising 150 short Pieces and Extracts selected 
i best works of 

- Hemans, Pope, 

Byron, Macaulay, Shakespeare, 
R Conperich + Milton, Southey. 

‘ Golds, Montgomery (J.)|_ ‘Tennyson, 
Price Jy ooo Moore, Wordsworth, 
Ha oO” tment English Poets, arranged in the 
“Ca wl ott they are'to be learnt. Edited by the 

ae vey TWELLS, M.A., Head Master of the 
Be iphin Foundation School, Hammersmith. 


the 


LoxemaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
The Seventh Edition in post 8vo., price 103. 6d. Lound. 


NEW. PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
By Lon Conransgav, French Examiner for Military 
aud Civil Appointments, &. 

Also, by Mr. ContTanseav, Second Edition, price 5s. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY ; 
being a careful Abridgmeut of the Author's Practical 
French and English Dictionary, retaining all the most 
useful features of the original work condeused into a 
much smaller vo'ume. 

Of these two works the 
larger or Practical Diction- 
ary, i d mainly for the 


tourists, and travellers, 
aims at the utmost concise- 
ness of definition, while it 





London: 
aise FRENCH READING-BOOK for 
MODERN PNGLISH SCHOOLS. 


The Third Rdition in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


ECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts 
in Prose from Modern French Authors. With 
“ong Notes for the use of English Students, By 
ax SriEVENARD, Principal French Master in the 
105 Londod School; Second French Master in St. 
phy School; and Lecturer on the French Language 
rit Literature in King's College. 
+ useful French rending- he adapted = a text, 
. i xtracts ing more elementary in 
book, coasinting the ‘carter part, and roe hi 


one but mo- 
= ody writers. It] in French towards the end. 


‘vided into three parts, | Altogether it forms an ex- 
tore in difficulty | cellent introduction to the 
French literature of the 


i advance of the 
oolong The notes are | present day."—Athenzum. 


Iondon: Loxoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
TWISDEN'S MECHANICS—CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
E PRACTICAL MECHANICS, illustrated by 
Numerous Examples. 





Being the Second Edition, 
thorvughly revised, of ‘‘ Elementary Examples in Practi- 
cal Mechanics.” By the Rev. Jonn KF. Twispen, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 

Jondm: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
a acoesciepcaniareranaboneethiteaoarattoneenentplaciedaiaaemsetion 
LATIN VERSE-BOOKS by EDWARD 

WALFORD, M.A. 

A New Edition, in 12mo., price 2s, 6d., and Key, price 5s. 
SERIES of PROGRESSIVE 
EXERCISES in LATIN ELECIAC VERSE. 
By Eowarv Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Eleventh E lition of the First Series, 
to which are prefixed the Selections of Dr. Kennedy's 
Syntaz referred to in the text, also a brief but compre- 
hensive Prosody. 

By the same Author, for the use of Advanced Scudents, 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE, Second Series, to which is pretixed 
a Grammar of Latin Poetry (which may be had separ- 
ately, price Is.) Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 
London: Lonomas, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


YONGE'S LATIN GRADUsS. 
May now be had in post 8vo., price 9s. bound ; or with 
a Appendix of Latin Epithess, price 123. bound. 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every Word used by the Poets of 

good authority. By CU. D. Yoneer, B.A. Kighth Edi- 

tion, rev Sed and corrected; with an Appendix Diction- 

ary of Epithets classified according tw their Kuglish 

Meaning. 

YONGE'’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS. 
3s. 

London : Loyewan Guten, and Co., Paternoster row. 








YONGEH’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had in 1 vol. post 4to, price 21s. cloth. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: 








Containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of 
good authority, By C. D. Yonex, B.A. Fourth Fdition, 
thoroughly revised. 

London ; Loxomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row- 





SEVENTIETH THOUSAND of ACTON’'S 
COOKERY BOOK. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Fdition, with 
— Piates and Wvodcuis, price 7s. Gd. strougly 
und, 


) ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 
: FAMILIES redueed to a system of Easy Practice 
iu a Series of carefully tos'ed Keceipts, in which the 
Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers 
have been as much as pussible applied aud explained. 
By Exiza Acton. 

“Amuch enlarged edition | waste so common in kitch- 
of this useful collection of | ens, yet shows good cookery 
receipts has lately been pub- | to be desirable for persons 

ed. The preface seems | of limited incomes as well as 
ly worth atten- | forthe wealthy.”--Gardeners 
tion; it deprecates the! Chronic’e, 

*.* Of this popular Cookery-B ok above 70,000 copies 
have been sold. 

London: Loxomax, Gress, and Co., Paternoster row. 





RAPIER'S VERSE BOOK, EDITED by Rev. T. 
K. ARNOLD. 


A New Edition in 12mo., price 38. 6d—KEY, price 
2+. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the COM- 
POSITION of LATIN VERSE ; containing 
Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Man- 
hey Customs, and Opinions mentioued by the Roman 
vets, and to render familiar the principal Idiom. of 
the Latin Language. By the late CarisTrorpHer 
Rapige, B.A. New dition, revised by the Rev. ‘fT. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A, 


London: Loxemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | 


use Of schools, contains a | still retains for general use 


more full vocabulary, to- 
gether with many phrases 
and idioms which are neces- 
sarily excluded from the 
lan of a pocket volume. 


the features of accuracy, 
complet2ness, and orderly 
arrangement to which the 
immediate and enduring 
success of the Practical Dic- 


he Pocket Dictionary,| tionary is farly  attri- 
adapted for beginners, | butable. 
London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION of MAUNDER’'S GEOGRAPHIC AL, 
TREASURY. 
A New Edition, corrected, in One Volume feap. 810. 
with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 10a. cloth. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political; containing a succinct Account of Every 
Country in the World: Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography; A Familiar 
Inquirf into the Varietios of Race and Language 
exhibited by different Nations; und a View of the Rela- 
tions of Geography to Astronomy and the Physical 
Sciences. Completed and thoroughly revised by WiL- 
Liam Hvuounes, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in 
King's College, aud in Queen's Coll ge, London. 
London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, in crown 8yo., price 3s. Od. cloth. 
EGES et HEROES; or, Kings and 
Heroes of Greece and the East; a Selection of 
Tales from Herodotus, with English Notes for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. E. Sr. Jonn Parry, M.A., Head 
Master of Leamington College. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, price 4s. 

ORIGINES ROMAN ; Tales of Early Rome, selected 
from the Firat Five Books of Livy, witu Euglish Notes 
for the use of Schools. 

“Mr. Panry's “ Origines | from Livy, and illustrated 
Romane ” is one of the best | with notes which afford no 
books for a young Latin | more help than a young boy 
scholar that we have ever | ought to have. ‘hese stories 
met with. It is a well-| are the gems of Roman 
chosen selection of the | legendary history.” — John 
most romantic stories of | Bull. 
old Roman history, takea 

London: Lonaman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





POEMS for MATERNAL and HOME TEACHING. 
In 1 vol. square feap. 8yvo., price 5s. cloth. 


LAYTIME with the POETS; 


use of Children. By a 

“The object of this vol- 
ume is to supply a selection 
of poetry for cluldren which 
muy take its place between 
the nursery rhymes which 
delight the chili a.d the 
first book of poetry usually 
placed iu its hande. In such 
& work two poiuts are essen- 
tial : first, toexcite and repay 


or, a Selection of the best English Poetry for the 
Lapy. 


with simplicity of style and 
of language. These two 
attributes Certainly charac- 
terise this coliectioa, which 
includes many of the best 
descriptive aud narrative 
shorter pieces of Scott, 
Byron, Southey, Kingsley, 
Schiller, Goethe, Bryant, 
Longfellow, aud other 





a child's attention; secoudly, 
stirring incidents related 


London : Lonaman, Green, 


favourite poets."—Educa- 
tional Times. 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 





The Fifth Edition, in 12mo., 


College, Oxford. 


price 28. 6d. 
TION. Second Edition. 


LATIN 


tion. 
Tutors only, price 5s. 


TION. Fourth Edition. 


Harrow, Westminster, aud 
tiou. Price 4s. 6d. 


LATIN 





} 


ready. 
London: LonaMan GREEN 


ANTHOLOGY ; 


Reading- Book for Junior and Middle Classes. 


GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
by the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 


price 4s. Key, price 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DE- 
LECTUS, for the use of Schools. 
Henay Musorave Witkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton 


By the Rev. 


By the sane Author, New Editions. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


onthe same plan, and to follow in use the above, price 
53. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSK COMPOSITION. Second Edition. 
price 43, Gd. Key, for Schoolinasters and Tut_rs only, 


Crown 8170., 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
Crown 8vo., price 7s.6d. Key, 
for Tutors aud Private S:udents, price 25. 6d. 


PROSE EXERCISES, 


chiefly for the Middle Classes of Schools. 
12mo., price 4s. td. Key, for Schoolmasters and 


intended 
Sscond Edi- 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
Crown 8vo., price 5% Key, 
for Tutors and Private Students, price 2 . Gd. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in | way. 
Sixth Edi- | land have been laid under 


Rugby Schools. 


Nearly 


, and Co., Paternoster row. 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH.LATIN LEXI- 
CONS. 


The Seventh Edition, in 1 Vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth. 
A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENG- 


LISH-LATIN LEXICON; founded on the Ger- 
man Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E.Geonous. By the 
Rev. J. E. Kippe, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford ; 
and the Rev. IT. K. Arnonp, M.A. late Rector of 
Lyndon, and some time I llow of Trinity Co!lege, Cam- 
bridge. 

Also, in square post 8vo., price 10s. 6d , bound. 

An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. J. C. 
Eppes, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
br.dge. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row ; 
2 hg and F. H. Rivinerox, 3 Waterloo place, Pall 

all. 





RIDDLE'S SCHOOL ant COLLEGE LATIN- 
DICTIONARIES. 
New and cheaper Edition in 8vo., price One Guinea. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the 
Rev. J. E. Rippie, M.A. of 8:. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


New Edition. 
1, § The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 
Separately {The English-Latin D.ctionary, price 7s. 
Alse, in 1 Vol. square 12m>., price 10s. 6d. bound, 
RIDDLE'S YOUNG SCHOLAR’ LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New aud 
cheaper Edition. 

‘ The Latin English Dictionary, price 6s. 
Separately {The Englist-Latin Dietiouary, price 53. 
A'so, New Edition, in royal 32mo., price 4:. Lound, 
RIDDLE'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY. 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’'S TWO SCRIPTURE 
HISTORIES. 
I. The Eleventh Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. 


MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HIS- 
TORY ; including Notices of Biblical Aatiquities 
and Geography, Oriental Manners aud Custoins, Historie 
Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Scructure and 
Import of the Jewish Ritual, and a Survey of the Nature 
and Design of the dispensations. With Questions. 
By the Rev. J. &. Rippie, M.A., Author of a © Latin- 
English Dictionary,” &c. 

“A School-Book of ex- 
traordinary value.”"—Chris 
tian Witness. 

“The author has ren- 
dered an essential service 
to the Study of Sacred His- 
tory."—John Bull. 

II. The Seventh Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
being the Author's Abridgmeut of the Mauual, for 
Junior Pupils. 

London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





“A very valuable work.” 
—Journal of Education. 

**No other Scripture His- 
tory that we know of is so 
geod and c»mplete."— 
Vapers for the Schoolmaster. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of “ AMY 
HERBERT.” 


Revised Edition, in fcap., price 33. 6.1. cloth. 
FIRST HIS©ORY of GREECE, 


from the Siege of ‘Troy, p.c. 1184, to the Destruec- 


tion of Corinth, B.c, 146. 
Herbert.” 


By the Author of * Amy 


Historical Works by the sane Autor. 
The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Foundation of Rome, n.c. 753, to the Full of 


Jerusalem under Titus, a.r 
2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the EA 
Council of Niema, a.v. 325, 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


» 70. Kleventh E tition, 


RLY CHURCH, to the 
Second Edit.on, 48. 6d. 


of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, 


and BABYLONIA, with Two coloured Maps, price ts. 


London: LonaMan, Green 


,ani Co., Paternoster row. 








SLATER’S SCHOO 


L CHRONOLOGY. 


A New Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


S ENTENTLE 


CHRONOLOGIC.E ; 


Being a complece System of Ancient and Modera 


Chronology. 

Introductory Lessons on 
Dates in general; Chrono- 
logy before Christ; Curo- 
nology after Christ; Chro 
nology mecessary in the 
Study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; Dates connected with 
Seience aud Literature ; 
Table contained in Familiar 


Scarer, Author of ** Lessous in Geography.” 


tion, revised and much eular 
London: Loneman, GREE 


Chronclogy for the History 
of France ; Dates useful to 
Artists; Dates useful to 
Musicians: Dates useful in 
the Medical Profession ; 
Dates for the History of 
the East Indies; General 
Chronological 

Sentences. By Mrs. Weary 
New kdi- 
ged. 

x, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8v>., with 11 illustratious in 
tinted Lithography and Engravings on Wood, price 


128. 6d. cloth. 


YACHTING CRUISE in 


BALTIC. By 8. R. 
Koyal Mersey Yacht Club. 
“This volume contains 
besides those of the voyage, 
the records of a run on 
land from 8t. Petersburg 





a Progressive | santest littie books we have 


| 
‘ 


to Moscow, with numerous 
iuteresting notices of all 
that was observed on the 
The sea and the 


contribution, and the re- 
sult is one of the plea- 


the 


Graves, Commodore of the 


“There is a fine airy 
sea-water twang about Mr. 
Graves’s writing when 
afloat, which makes his 
cruise in the Baltic very 
light and pleasant reading ; 
aud it is due to bim also 
to say that his tone is that 
of an intelligent and ob- 
servant Euglish gentle- 
man when he describes 





seen for some time.’— | 
Daily News. 


London: Lonomay, GRoEN 


his life ashore." —Saturday 
Review. 


, aud Co., Paternoster row. 
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13 Great MaRLBoRoucn STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


Papers a 
Thre 


Mdited from the 
<3) of MANCHESTER. 


BETH to ANNE. 
Kimbolton by > Dul 

vols, 8vo. Fine Port 8. % 
“The Duke of Manchester has done 

to the lovers of ¢ p and secret | 
these family papers. in them will be fi 
new about many men and women in whon 
can never cease t Lan interest."—Atheneum. 





tory by publishing 
nd somethin 





TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an | 


OFFICER'S WIFE io ne. IINA. and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Mt R 
Colonel Mut«r. Two vols 

“Mrs. Muter’s ‘Tc. 
ment in a more th 


A YOUNG ART cist’ 8 LIFE. 


crown 8yo. 10s 
LODGE’S PEER! AGE and BARONET 
i, cial Pa pe ge of 





avels coml instruc 
m or linary degree.” —Athen 


One vol. 


wum. 


AGE for 18 Under the Es 





Her Majesty; 1 Corrected y i Sr 
Edition, withthe Arms beautifully engrave sdf 31s. Gd., 
handsomely boun:l. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convi By a Prison Marxon. Two vols. 
* A book that oucht to be widely real.”"—/ 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon, Mrs. Norton, Illustrated by Millais, 
5s. 





Eraminer. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
WILDFIRE. mark Walter Thornbury. 


“ * Wildfire’ will undoubtedly aid considerably to Mr. 
Thornbury’s reputation ; $0 vivid is the interest, so clear 


the narrative." —Z 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 
Author of “ Grandmot ther’ 8 agin sy," &e. Three vols. 
‘* An admirable novel, It is superior to any of the 
Author's former productions.”"—Post. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 


Murray. Dedicated to the Duehess of Athole. 


FOREVER. A Story of English Country 


Life. By A CLERGYMAN. Three vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. " 2e vols. 
** A deeply intere 


NEW ANDF 








"mm A thenwum. 





ng novel, 





CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 
Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 


SKETCHES from NATURE. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LI.D., Author of ‘‘ Under Green Leaves,” 
“ The Salamandriue,” &e. 








Tn 1 vol. post 8vo., eloth, price 7s. 6d. 
The TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures in 
the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Wini1am Darton. 


In 1 yol. post 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenrorr Apams, 
In 12mo., cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE: or, the Chain ¢ and 


its Links. By 1 J. Worno Author of 
* Millicent Ke: “ Married Lite,” &c. 












rie ok, 





In crown 8yo., cloth, price 7s 


TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 


S. M., Author “Story of a Family,” “ Queen 
Isabel,” &e. 
Virtve Protuers and Co.,1 Amen corner, 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 12s. 





a welcome service 


g Preached at the Sunday 
the reader 


ite of Lieutenant- 


ion and amuse 


MESSRS. 
BELL & DALDY’S LIST. | 


Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON and his 


CONTEMPORARIES; or, the Rise of the American 


EDUCATIONAL Works 
DR. CORNWELL, FRG, 


gat BOCK for ] BEGINNER, 
Book of BLANK MADS, Is, 


OF 


| ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


oustitution. HURISTOPHER JAMES RIEFTHMULLER. " 
t ‘Senne “ non a Poem,” — “ Frederic! k Luca at KK of MAP PROJECTIONS , 
e{ aBiography,” % Ig, 
| Now ready, feap. 8vo., 5s. NEOGR AFHY for BE GINNERS, 194 
> NORWICH SCHOOL SERMONS. | Ul Biition. 1. th 


Evening Service of King 
Edward VI. School, Norwich. By AvaustusJrssorp, 


HOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


S° 


33rd Edition 


M.A., Head Master. 3s. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on St eel, 5a, 6d, 
Just published, 8vo., 16s. Sc HOOL ATL AS. Price 2s, 64 sla 
On the INFLUENCE of MECHANICAL | s. colour * Plan; 


| and PHYSIOLOGICAL REST in the TREATME ai 
of ACCIDENTS and SURGICAL DISEASES, ar 
the DIAGNOSTIC VALU of PAIN, A course ot 
Lectures, delivered at the Royal Collegé » of Si urgeons of | ang SY to the YOUNG COMPOSER, 


England in the years Isvu, 1861, and 1862. by deux Eliti th 
Hitroyn, F.R.S., &.R.C S., Mem ber of the Couneil « lition, 3s. 

the Roya! College of Surgeons of Engla sd, late Pr Cc IN W 
fessor Of Ana'omvand Surgery to the College, Surgeon L, I. En ne and ht os . ELL! S SCHOO ) 
and Lecturer on Surgery at the University of L mane . l Enlition, 2s, 


NEYO OUNG COMPOSER, 26th Baty 








ndon, red leather; 1s.9 








ke., &e. oth, 

“Mr. Hilton’s lectures exhibit the larges erience, on > AR P n 
an tutreating Physistosisl sult of ous o fhe mato e AMMAR foc BRCCHUE & 
perienced and sagaci = perenne bap age ge. Sones | . . ” 

sili tiie tn SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 194 
PARLIAMENTARY SHORT-HAND. | agape 
| (Oficial System.) Ly Tuomrsox Corr, gon HOOL ARITHMETIC, hither 
Lo 


* This is the system universally practised by the Go- eall RITHMETIC 
| vernment Oficial Reporters. it has many advantages | Edition, A 6. 
! over the system ordinuri ly adopted, and has hitherto larry 
| been inaccessible, except in a high-priced volume. EY to 
| PR OFESSOR PEARSON'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 4s. Gd. 
— - |PHE SCIENCE 
4 wDwr aa 4 
“The EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of | 8th Edition, 4s. 6d, 


ENGLAND. By C. H. Pearsos, M.A., Fellow of 


for BEG INNERS, 


SCHOOL 


th 


ARITHMETIC 


of ARITHMETI. 


Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern | nn: Saves, Mansnart, and Co.; HaMtitoy, 
History, King’s College, London. ADANS, Bi vlinburgh: Ontver and Boyp, 





" alee de ene 
Just published, feap. 8vo., 5s Demy 8yo., extra cloth, 6s. Gd.; half m oroces, 12; 
AFTERNOON LECTURES on morocco, 15s,.; free by post. 


GLISH LITERATURE. Delivered in Dublin in "E: j ‘4 " . 
1863. By the Rev. James Byrne, | Poe E; its Nature, Varieties, and Phen. 


The 


May and June, 





M.A., Wituiam Rusuroy, M.A., Joun K. Ineram, mena. Third Edition, By Leo H. Grixpos, 

LL.D., ARTHUR Houston, M.A., the Rev. Epwarp | “Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great orig. 

Wasrers, M.A., Raxpatt W. M’'DoNNELL, Esq. E nality,...... Right nobly does the author discouny 
- the crowded mysteries and many- -coloured pheno. 


‘ Embodying a good deal of information and sound | 
sens eriticism.”—Guardian. 


London: BELL and Darpy, 186 Fleet street. 


NEW WORK by CAPTAIN BURTON. 
Ready this day, in 2 vols., with Portrait of the Author, 
Map, and Illustra:ions. 


BEOKUTA ; and an Exploration of the | 
£ Cameroons Mountains. By Captain R. F., 
Burron, Author of “A Pilgrimage t» Meccuh,” &e. 

* A book which is as instructive as it is pleasant, as sig- 
nificant and suggestive to the watchful statesman as it is | 
full of amusemeut for the veriest idler. To those who 
care only for amusement we commend his description of 
the Cameroons, and his narrative of the incidents which 
befell him on his route up and down them, while the | \ r 1" ‘Trane 
serious and practicable suggestions of the work will | The WEDDING GUES TS ; 
sufliciently commend themselves." — Times, Jan. 8. | Happiness of Life. A Novel. 

| ¥. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


. We can 


ena of existence. ° 
stimulating 


vo oamne as a vigorous, 
ay Review. 
‘The reader will find in it much thought and mod 
reading. There is ple nty to think upon, plenty to study, 
plenty to entertain."—Jilustrated London News, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


commend the 
book." —British 














WORKS by MARY C. HUME. 
Feap. price 5s., free by pont, 
WELVE OBSCURE TEXTS ¢ 
SCRIPTURE. — Iilustrated according to th 
Sviritual seuse. 
Crown &vo., price 5s., free by post. 


8vo., 





or, the 


London: 





Ready this day, at every Library, the Third Edition, in | 
vO.8. 280 pp., 3s., free by post. 
OHN LEGACY. y= ETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 
F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


MARCHMONT’S 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
“Miss Braddon writes frankly for amusement, and in 
each succeeding novel she ris 8 above herself. * Lady 
Audley’s Secret’ was good, ‘Aurora Floyd’ better, 
‘Eleanor’s Victory’ still better, and now ‘John March- 
mont’s Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of them 

all."—TZimes, Jan 2. 


London: 





T=. LEISURE HOUR 
FEBRUARY (146) is now ready. 
plate of the Infant Royalty of Kurope, 


PART for 
nine Containing tinted 
Ready this day, the Second Kilition, with Map and Illus: | Price Sixpence 
trations, in 2 vole. | 


y=... in WEST AFRICA ; 


from Liverpool to Fernando Po. By F BGS.” 








pHe SUNDAY at HOME PART fer 
FEBRUARY (118) is now ready. With Coloured 
| le rontispie ce of the Cedars of Lebanon. Price Sixpence. 


‘ “1 gi | — - meni 
This day is published, with a Wood Engraving of y ‘fal 
“ Aurora ” and “ The Softy,” a New Edition of | L EN M ARK a and 1d the I DUCHIES: Map 
and Historical Summary. In Leisure Hour, Pat 
URORA FLOYD, by the Author of | 14%, price 6d. ; or No. 634, price 14. 
“Lady Audley’s Secret." Now ready uniform | Cg pageant) 
with the above :— | Aee of DERBY: Portrait and Memor. 
LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 6s. | In Leisure Hour, part 144, price 6d.; or No. @, 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. = ld. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. ’ r 
ut Drove “ | PV AlCH, and WARD : the Loudon 


BARREN HONOUR. 6s. , 
Police of Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nise 
SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. ice of the Seventeenth, Ei . pple 











with 3 Illustrations. 
or No. 632, price 1d. 


teeuth Centuries ; 
| Part 146, price 6d. ; 
(Ger ontes 


TH FOSTER BROTHERS of DOOY: 


a Tale of the Irish Rebellion ; now publishing ® 








This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
| : ELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville de 


Vigne. By Ourpa. 








OME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the} 
FAR EAST. 

Graphic Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the European aud Native Inhabitants of Malacca and 
neighbouring Islands. 

London CHARDSON and Co., 23 Cornhill. 
Just publis! shed, | price 3s, 6d., per post 3s. 8d. 
y ORDS of ADVICE to YOUNG 
NAVAL OFFICERS, 
By E. A. INGLEFIELD, F.R.S., Captain, 


Royal Navy. | 


Weszp and Henr, 9 Castle street, Liverpool. 


London: Loxexian and Co.; Sopxrn, +e i and | 
40.; Houlst on and Wrig hit; “E. S.anto 
Allan and Co. 


QHORTHAND may easily be. ‘acquired | 

by READING “THOMPSONS PHONETIC 
THORS,” which, 
th the same 


HALF-HOUR WITH THE LEST Al 


can be r 


ad wi ease | 
No. ia contains the Alphabet, 
e 6d,, by post Td. Prospectus of the | 


after a short practice, 
as common prit 
is now publis she d pr 








| the Leisure Hour, 6d. Monthly. 
| Rerrorous Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, Loud 
GASCOIGNE,| 
Auth.r of ‘My Geod-for-Nothing EITH 
| I ATLAS of 


{ Ready. 
b-st which has ever been published in this countly.’~ 


This day is ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
HYRA 


By the 
, Brother. . 





JOHNSTON'S ROYAL 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY-(“T#* 





This day is Bendy, at all the Libraries, te 9 vols. Times). A Series of entirely Original und Antbeote 

\ ADAME VERNET. By Mrs. _ Imperial Folio, half bound russia or moro 
4 Bnovan. . £5 153. Gd. 

Tixstey Brornens, 13 Catherine street, Strand, | W!tL1AM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Londo. 





Now ready, teap. 8vo., cloth 5s, Ready this day, 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, £1 11s bd. 


"Half Hours,” one Stemp | AUTOBIOGRAPHY ‘of THOMAS! A NEW LIBRARY EDIVION, wit 

MANUAL of PHONOGRAPHY (on the principle of | AW RIGHT, of BIRKUNSHAW, in the COUNTY | Index, of MOTLEY'S RISE of the DUTO# 
writing Vow taneously with Consonants), free by | of YORK 17 +e a Kdited by his Grandson, Tuomas | RWPUBLIC. Uniform with the “ History of the Nethé 
post, 28 Waicur, M. A, ., de. lands.” 





J. t tomPson, 119 Chancery lane, London. 


London: me sELL Surru, 86 Soho square. Bickers and Sow, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 
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good words are worth much and cost little." —HERBERT. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
00D WORDS. Edited by Norman 
G Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
FEBRUARY PART. 
ONAL RECOLLFCTIONS, By Isaac Taylor. 


RS 

1 PERE A Dark Nizht’s Ride. 
LIGHTHOUSES. By David Stevenson, 
ber of the Institute of Civil Engi- 


E., Me! 

peers, &e. With Se 
3, THE FREE DMEN of th 
‘J. M. Ludlow. 

AIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. By C. 
. Meaghan, D.D., Viear of Doneaster, 

‘IL—" The Seat and Exit of Evil.” 

SWALD CRAY. Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of | 
; "Bast [ynne.” Part IL With an Lilustration by 

F, Walker. 
1. A Tacit Bargain. 


9, Edward Davenal, 
y ! 


2 OUR. 
re. on Illustrations, 
) UNITED STATES. By 








3. A Treat fi Neal, 
4, Lady Oswald's Journey. 
6. Waiting for Nev 
James Hamilton, D.D. 


MEMORY. By 
‘oe WOW O'RIVVEN.” By George Macdonald. 
“With an Illustration. : 

g,A SUGGEST ION for the CHARITABLE. Ny 

*B. K.” is 

9 A SCENE for a STUDY. By Jean Ingelow. With 

* “an Illustration by J. E. Millais, 

1, EVENINGS with WORKING PEOPLE in the 
BARONY CHURCH. by the Editor, Second 
Frening—“ Pub icans and Sinners hearing Christ.” 

il, The PRAY! Rand the LISTENERS. By “ W. B, R.” 

With an Illustration by M. J. Lawless. 


'HARD CASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 


The TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS;; a Novel. 


NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
By Charles 


3 Vols. post 8vo., 31s. G1. 





READE, Author of *‘ Never ‘loo Late to Mend.” 
“A work of extraordinary power.”— Daily News, 
“ Contains that which is absolutely grand."—Athenaum. 
“ The critic draws out pearl after pearl; gems of description, &c."—Spectator. 


By Dutton 


3 Vols. post 8vo, 


COOK, Author of “ Leo,” “+ Paul Foster’s Daughter,” &e. 
[Vhis day. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Dr. LYMAN BEECHER, the 


New England Divine. By his Son, CHARLES BEECHER. — Vol. I., with Ilus- 


trations, 10s. 6d. 


The GENTLE LIFE; Essays in Aid of the Formation of 


Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PICKED UP AT SEA; a Posthumous Novel. By the Lats 


WILLIAM J. STEWART, Author of “ Footsteps Behind Him.” 3 Vols. post 


8vo., 31s. 6d. 


The OLD HOUSE in CROSBY SQUARE. By the 


Author of “The King’s Mail.” 2 Vols. post 8vo. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 





By Sir David 


— = 





LIFE in a DROP of WATER. 
Brewster. 

18. The TWEED at PEEBLES. By Alexander Smith, 
With an Illustration by J. Machwirter. 

MM. The POOR MAN'S BANKER. By John Hollings- 
head. 

1. A YEAR at the SITORE. 
F.RS. Part [1.—* February.” 


By Philip Henry Gosse, 
With Three 
Illustrations by the Author. 
14. WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Now ready, Second E-dition, making 180th 'rhousand. 
of the JANUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, 
Office: 32 Ludgate hill, London ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


OLDEN WORD 
One volume - fd. extra boards; 
od, morocco, 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and Jawes Parker. 
Birmingham: Hexry Weicut. Sold by all booksellers. 





S. 


is. 





Just published, demy Svo., price 12s., the First Volume of 


HE COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
EDWARD IKVING. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rev. G. Camtyie, M.A. With a Portrait taken in the 
Summer of 1427 by Isaac Taylor. 
Coutents of Volume I. :— 
1 Ox tae Worn or Gop. 
2. On THE Parasie OF THE SOWER. 
§. ON THE Book OF PSALMs, 
4 MISSIONARIES AFTER THE APOSTOLICAL ScHoot. 
5. AN ORDINATION CHARGB, 
6, SKETCH or THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 
7, NOTES oN THE 
SCOTLAND. 
STRAHAN and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 


STANDARDS OF THE CnuRncn oF 





408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, lis. 
HE HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON with the 
BOW, from the Remotest Time to the Present; also an 
account of the Principal Makers, Euglish and Foreign. 
By W. Sanpys, F.S.A., and 8, A. Forster. 
London: J. Russect Surrn, 36 Soho square. 


Now realy, 8vo. pp 


New edition, much enlarged aud improved, with a Por- 
trait of the Author, price in cloth, 1624 pages, 4to., 
£1 lls. 6d.; or £2 2-. bound in ealf. 

EBSTER'S COMPLETE _ DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Revised and greatly enlurged, by Cuauncey A. Goov- 

RICH, Professor in Yale College. 

Tn announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire 
to call attention to the features which distinguish it, and 
to put before those wio are in want of such a book the 
Points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, and which 
Tender it the best that has as yet been issued for the 
Practical purposes of daily use. 


LIFE 


' Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 Vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


AND TIMES OF CICERO. 


His Character, Public and Domestic, Viewed as a Statesman, 
Orator, and Friend. 


With Selections from his Correspondence and his Orations. 


By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A., Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 











Contents OF Part IL, price 8p. 

Captain Speke's Narrative. 

Occasional Note.—Curiosities of the Census. 
Poem.—A Song of the Season. 


Lost Sir Massingberd.—Chaps. I., IT. 
The Learned Professions in America. 


Charlie. oem 
Seismology. Life in Poland,—Part I. 
Occasional Note.—Charges against the Scotch by One of | Row Boats and Sailing Boats. i 
‘Themselves. . Lost Sir Massingberd.—Cuaps. VIIT., IX. 
clus. The Suez Canal. 
—— Lights and Shadows of London Life.—A Great Man's 


Poem.—A Wish. 

One of Two. 

Shooting Stars. 

Lost Sir Massingberd.—Chaps. ITI., IV. 
How the English Counties were forme}. 10 Med 
A Timely Remonstrance. arkets. / 

Poem. —The Nameless Monument. | Lost Sir Massingberd.—Chaps. X., XT. 
Dick's Legacy. | The Month: Science and Arts. 

The Areonef. Pvem.—The Bridge of Plavks. 


Lost Sir Massingberd.—Chaps. V., VI., VII. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL is now printed for the most part in a larger and 
clearer type; the miscellaneous matter is both useful and entertaining; and in 
Part I., issued at the end of January, will be found the first portion of an entirely New and 


Interesting Serial Tale, called 


| LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. | 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Burial. 
Pcem.— Compensation. 
Boxing- Night. 
Life in Poland.—Part II. 














—_—_————— eee 





Accuracy of Definition, Pronunciation Intelligibly 
Marked, Co.apleieness, Etymology, Obsolete Words, 





Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling, Quotations, and 

Cheapness, In this New Edition, One Hundred and 

Seventy pages have been added, without any addition to 
price, 

The Proprietors have added to this New Jdition, under 
the editorship of Protessor Goodrich, A Table of 
Synonyms, an Appendix of New Words. Giving more 
than Mine Thousand Words collected by the editor, and 
including all recent Scientitic Terms. Table of Quota- 
tious, Words, Phrases, &e. 

Longman and €»., Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., Hamilton aud Co.,Groombridge and Sons, Bell and 
Daldy, Kent and Co., aud Griffin and Co. Edinburgh: 
John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 


Please to see tliat no other Edition is substituted. 
FN ail Bans hee ctl 
VRAMLINGTON COLLEGE, SUF- 
FOLK.—‘the “BUILD! R” of this day contains— 
Fine Views of the Prince Consort Memorial for Suffolk and 
of the McCarthy Mo: ment, Mallow, Cork—Going Along 
on Italian Lake:—I'he Decay of Building Stones— | 
Vandyck in Knigiand—Penrose on Greek Architecture— 
Acoustic (?) Pott y—B-thnal Green—The Chancel, &c., 
éc., andall the Art News of the Week.—4d., or by post 
1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen, 








for reference. 





NOTICE. 
COMMERCIAL TISTORY & REVIEW OF 1863. 


As part of an Early Nunber of the Economist, a Supplement 
under the above title will be issued, containing a careful Digest o/ 
the leading Merchants’ and Brokers’ Cireulars in the different 
branches of trade, Lists of New Companies, Returns of Prices, 
Accounts of the Banks of England and France, Sie. 5 the objec: 
of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers « 
Commercial History of 1863 worthy of preservation and adapte 

Early orders necessary. 
Price : Stamped, 1s. 6d.; Unstamped, 1s. 4d. 
Office, 340 Strand, W.C., and all Newsvendors. 
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From THE “ Trwes’” Review oF 28TH JANUARY. 


“ A book if posted regularly and accurately year by year, will end by becoming as indispensable as 


‘ Bradshaw’ for our railway trains.” 





This day is published, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1864. 


By FREDERICK 

A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States 
and Sovereigns of the Civilized World. 

MACMILLAN and CO. 


, London and Cambridge. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


MARTIN. 





Scuieswic-HotsTEIn QUESTION: 


For the Government, Relation, 
and Resources of the Duchies of. 
See STATESMAN’'S YEAR BOOK. 

Price 103. 6d. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





DENMARK : 


Constitution and Government, 
Reigning Sovereign Family, &c. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10. €d. 


Macmiiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





FRANCE: 


Constitution and Government, 
Revenue, Expenditure, &c. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s, 6d. 


Macwiitax and Co., London and Cambridge. 


GERMANY = 
Constitution, States of the Ger- 


man Confederation, &c. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Macm1iian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





ITALY: 


Constitution and Government, 
Reigning Sovereign Family, &c. 


See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10:. 6d. 


Macaritxiax and Co., London and Cambridge. 





PAPAL STATES: 
teigning Sovereign, Ecclesias- 
tical Administration, &c. 
See STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





(QREECE : 


Constitution and Government, 
Reigning Sovereign, &c. 
See STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 103. 6d. 


TURKEY: 


Revenue and Expenditure, &c. 
See STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Constitution and Government, 





PoLAND: 


&e. 
See STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Macmiiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Colonies, Trade, Commerce, &c. 


See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 102. 6d. 
Macmiian and Co., Loudon and Cambridge. 








CONFEDERATE STATES: 


Constitution and Government, 
Army, &e. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Piice 10s. 6d. 
MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


FepERAL STATES: 
Constitution and Government, 
Army, Navy, Revenue, Expenditure, &c. 
See STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
MacmiLuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


INDIA: 


Revenue and _ Expenditure, 
Population, Trade and Commerce, &c. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10:. Gd. 
Macmitran and Co., London and Cambridge. 


CHINA: 


Constitution and Government, 
Trade and Commerce, &c. 
See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


JAPAN: 


Constitution and Government, 
Trade and Commerce, &c. 


See STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

















MacmIiian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo. 


HE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1864. 


By FREDERICK 


. Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States 
and Sovereigns of the Civilized World. 


mtaining a complete Account of the Families of Reigning Sovereigns, Members of 


iovernments, Revenue and Expenditure, 


Civilized Countries, and a variety of information indispensable to the newspaper 
writers and readers, and all who are engaged in public affairs. 





MACMILLAN and CO., 





» 10s. 6d. 


MARTIN. 


State of Education, Population of all 


London and Cambridge. 


Constitution and Government, 


(January 30, 1864, 
ae 


STANDARD 


SCHOOL CLASSigg 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRay, 





CLASSICAL DICTIONARIEs 
1. 
Dr. Wm. SMITH’S NEW CLaggy, 


CAL DICIIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIC 
aud GEOGRAPHY. With 750 wo sonia, ra 


2 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abr dzed fj 
With 200 woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. a. Tom the akon 
3 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLR 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI 
TIES. With 200 woodcuts. Crown Svo., 7s, 6d, ‘ 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
Dr. Wm. SMITH’S NEW LATiy. 


ENGLISH DICIIONARY. Based on the Works of 
Foreellini and Freund. Medium 8vo., 21s, 


2. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 





ubove. Square 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT’S GREEK 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of Colleges and the 
Forms in Schools. By Professor Curtrivs. Edi by 
Dr. Wa. Smirn. Post 8vo., 7s. 63. 


CURTIUS'S SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lowe 
Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRACA. A Fint 


Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Hovk, with Vocabularies. By H. E. Huron, mo, 
3s. Gd. 


MATTHL#’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools. Abridged by Bromrien, 
Revised by Eowarvs. 12mo., 33. 6d. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: o 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages iu Greek Writers. Translited, with Notes, by 
Fisniake, Svo,, 123. 


LATIN GRAMMARS. 
The STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for tie Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms ia 
Schools. By Dr. Witiutam Sarru. Post Svo.,7s. 6d. 


SMITHS SMALLER LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from the above. 1lzmo., 33. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VL’S_ FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a 
short Syntax aud Prosody, with an English Trauslation 
12mo., 2s. 


KING EDWARD VIL’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. l2mo., 33. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
for LATIN ELEGIACS; designed for Eaily Proticients 
in the Art of Latin Versificatiun, with Rules of Com- 
position in Elegiuc Metre. 1l2mo., 3s. Gd. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. A 
First Latin Course. Comprehending Grammar, De 
lectus, and Exe:cise Book. With Vocabuluries. By 
Dr. Wa. SmitH. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IL 
Latin Prose Reading Book. An Intruduciion to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History 
With Notes aud a Dictionary. By Dr. Wa. SsitH. 
12mo., 38. Gd. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. [Part IIL. 


Latin Poetry. Containing:—1. Kasy Hexameters and 


Pentameters. 2. KEclogw Ovidianw. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. By Dr. W#- 
Smirn. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 
according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin 
English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepes, and 
Cesar’s * Gallic \var.’ By Dr. Wa. Ssurn. 12m, 
3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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Lonpvon: Printed by Joun Cawprett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No.18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the ‘*Specraror ” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 30, 1864. 
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